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At  an  evening  service  a  week  ago,  a  hummingbird  preached  the  sermon,  at 
least  for  one  member  of  the  congregation.  Hummingbirds  in  November  are 
not  commonplace  in  Texas;  though,  because  the  weather  remains  mild  until 
after  Christmas,  one  occasionally  sees  them  about. 

The  church  building  was  small,  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  because 
the  evening  was  warm,  the  wide  portals  of  the  unscreened  entry  door  re- 
mained open.  Apparently  the  tiny  hummingbird  had  been  attracted  by  the 
lights,  or  perhaps  had  remained  hidden  in  the  room  all  day. 

Services  had  begun  when  I  tardily  arrived,  and  all  during  the  singing  and 
the  preaching  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  winged  creature  as  he  banged 
his  lovely  little  self  against  the  ceiling,  against  the  walls,  or  stood  poised 
in  mid-air,  his  tiny  wings  fluttering  in  a  blur  of  panic,  and  his  tiny  heart  as 
well.  He  could  find  no  way  out.  Nor  could  he  find  a  resting  place!  Oc- 
casionally he  would  blunder  into  the  chain  that  held  the  central  chandelier 
in  place,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  miniature  irridescent  woodpecker 
clinging  to  the  side  of  a  tree. 

Feeling  helpless  to  remedy  the  situation  but  flooded  with  compassion,  it 
came  to  me  that  hummingbird  was  precisely  like  those  of  us  who  periodically 
seek  spiritual  peace  and  salvation  by  banging  ourselves  against  the  walls  of 
circumstance,  knocking  ourselves  out  against  our  misgiving  and  our  doubts, 
fluttering  in  panic  to  find  something  solid  to  cling  to,  while  all  the  time  we 
fail  to  observe  the  gracious  open  door  and  the  God  who  stands  patiently  wait- 
ing for  us. 

"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children — "!  The  Biblical  fragment  ran 
through  my  mind  as  I  watched  the  stupid,  frantic  efforts  of  the  humming- 
bird, which  continued  to  lunge  his  temporal  little  self  against  the  walls  of 
his  predicament,  permitting  his  shallow  panic  to  obscure  for  him  the  avenue 
to  his  salvation,  as  do  so  many  of  us  shortsighted  humans.  At  least  one  member 
of  that  congregation  carried  away  the  involuntary  sermon  of  the  humming- 
bird, determining  to  aid  other  distraught  souls  to  trust  the  divine  and  quiet 
and  compelling  instinct  of  their  own  souls,  to  lead  them  through  the  open 
door  and  back  to  Cod. 
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ON   CONTRIBUTOkS  TO  THIS   ISS^UI' 

Mark  McMillin  (Trapped,  page  3), 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  former  teacher,  began  free  lancing 
three  years  ago  and  since  then  has  sold 
about  650  articles  and  stories.  He  has 
contributed  to  Holiday,  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, Journal  of  Living,  Buick,  West- 
zvays  and  others.  As  a  side  line  he 
works  his  orange  grove — ^"not  for 
profit,  but  for  exercise,  as  there's  no 
profit  in  groves  these  days." 


Phil  Glanzer  {Your  Home  in  1950, 
page  7)  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
THE  LINK  before.  He  has  been  writing 
for  nearly  17  years.  His  writing  back- 
ground began  with  suburban  Montreal, 
Canada,  publications  and  his  experience 
includes  employment  with  American 
press  associations.  Following  World 
War  n  he  decided  to  operate  his  own 
news  service  and  has  discovered  that 
free  lance  writing  as  a  full-time  oc- 
cupation in  Canada  is  not  impractical. 
He  is  the  father  of  "two  strapping 
youngsters." 


William  J.  Murdoch  {Son  of  the 
Auld  Sod,  Transplanted,  page  12)  is 
another  free  lancer  who  has  contributed 
to  a  "wide  scattering  of  markets."  He 
has  been  writing  for  about  10  years  in 
what  he  calls  his  "off-the-steady-job" 
hours,  and  has  sold  over  500  assorted 
articles,  stories  and  bits.  During  this 
time  he  has  worked  as  a  newspaper 
reporter,  publicity  man,  and  by  his 
own    admission,    as    the    world's    worst 


salesman.  At  present  he  writes  adver- 
tising copy.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 


The  name  of  Harold  Winerip  {The 
Appetite  of  Angelo,  page  13)  appeared 
in  our  November,  1948  issue  with  the 
story  Corporal  Avery's  Racket.  We 
hope  this  month's  story  won't  make 
you    hungry ! 


Twila  Carman  {Butcher  Boy,  page 
29)  is  a  trained  nurse  and  mother  of 
two  sons  who  still  finds  time  for  writing. 
Her  husband  and  sons  are  her  best 
critics  and  -  greatest  inspiration,  she 
says,  although  they  do  not  share  her 
writing  fever.  She  has  a  number  of 
hobbies,  including  playing  the  flute  and 
piano  in  order  to  "keep  an  eye  on  two 
playful  sons  who  have  mastered  nine 
instruments  ranging  from  piccolo  to 
tuba."  Her  book  of  free  verse  entitled 
A  Miracle  for  Breakfast  was  released 
in  November. 


Raymond  M.  Veh  {Ideals  Are  Like 
Stars,  page  ZZ)  holds  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  Western  Union 
College,  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  and  is  at 
present  editor  of  the  Young  People's 
Journal  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  He  is  a  contributing 
editor  oiThe  Christian  Endeavor  World 
and  has  written  articles  appearing  in 
many  youth  and  religious  periodicals. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  at  the  First  World  Con- 
ference of  Christian  Youth  at  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  in  1939,  and  attended 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Amsterdam  in  1948  as  representative 
of  the   Youth   Press    from   America. 


Arctic  twilight  was  closing  in  with 
heavy  clouds  as  Cole  Henshaw  lumbered 
into  the  forest  clearing,  his  hobnailed 
boots  clinking  against  the  frozen  earth, 
his  white  breath  hanging  close  against 
the  loose  lips  and  stubby  beard. 

Within  sight  of  the  log  cabin,  he 
eased  the  gunny  sack  of  traps  from  his 
shoulder  and  drew  out  one,  the  new 
bear  trap,  caressing  its  blue  steel  jaws 
with  grimy  forefingers.  A  half -grin 
spread  over  his  lips.  "When  Elsa  sees 
this  she'll  know  I've  cut  out  the  gamblin' 
for  good  and  settled  down  to  be  a  real 
trapper.  There's  money  in  trappin'  these 
days,  what  with  the  war  and  no  Roosh- 
ian  furs  hoggin'  the  market." 

The  grin  spread  as  he  strode  toward 
the  cabin,  where  billows  of  smoke  were 
pouring  from  the  broad  chimney.  "Nice 
place  Tom  left  her.  Trap  line  too.  Time 
she's  makin'  up  her  mind.  This  north 
country's  no  place  for  a  woman  to  go 
it  alone.  Especially  with  a  little  kid. 
I  hate  the  brat  .  .  .  but  I  reckon  I'll 
have  to  take  her  too.  .  .  ." 

He  pounded  on  the  door,  then  flung 
it  open.  A  slim,  fair-haired  woman  of 
about  30  looked  up  from  knitting  some 
red  woolen,  drew  in  her  breath  sharply, 
then  stood  and  took  a  step  toward  him. 
"Cole,    I — we — we   didn't   expect   you." 

"Reckon  not."  He  loosened  the  heavy 
mackinaw,  threw  it  back  against  his 
bull-like   shoulders.    "I    thought   it'd   be 


He  scrambled  up  the  tree,  rapidly  at  first, 
then  cautiously,  as  it  swayed  under  his  weight. 
Motionless,  he  clung  there  panting  .  .  .  from 
below   came  a  whining   snarl. 


more  decent  to  wait  a  spell  before — 
visitin'.  But  I  didn't  want  to  wait  too 
long,  or  Dave  .  .  ." 

He  floundered.  And  when  she  offered 
no  help  he  turned  to  the  wide-eyed  child 
appraising  him  from  the  hearth  corner. 
"Well,  Janey,  I  got  me  a  new  bear  trap." 
As  the  curious  child  edged  toward  him 
he  flipped  it  into  her  face,  then  let  out 
a  roar  of  laughter  at  her  startled  cry. 
"See  that?  That's  a  money-maker.  A 
bear   trap !" 

While  the  child  still  stared  in  fasci- 
nated terror  he  shouted,  "Get  me  some 
fish  outen  the  shed,  Janey.  Squawfish, 
not  steelheads  like  you  did  before." 

Elsa  had  resumed  her  low  chair  by 
the  fire,  but  the  hands  on  the  needles 
trembled  visibly.  From  under  half-closed 
lids  she  watched  the  child  duck  through 
the  low  door  beside  the  hearth,  then 
return  carrying  the  stiff,  frost-covered 
fish.  Cole  jerked  one  from  her  red  hands 
and  held  it  against  the  fire  till  the  cabin 
reeked  with  fish  smell.  Dropping  to 
his  knees  he  rubbed  the  soft,  oily  flesh 
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over  his  boots,  leaving  a  trail  of  oil  on 
the  freshly  scrubbed  floor. 

Grinning,  he  stood  up.  "A  few  miles' 
tramp  and  the  bear'll  take  up  the  scent 
and  head  straight  for  the  traps."  He 
went  closer  to  Elsa,  who  was  staring 
out  at  the  river  trail  dotted  with  dirty, 
white  patches  of  sleet.  "Why  don't  yer 
say  somethin'  stead  of  settin'  there 
dreamin'?"  His  gaze  followed  her  own. 
His  tone  turned  to  surly  anger.  "That 
pest  again,  Dave  Legare.  Well,  I  kin 
fix   him." 

Gripping  her  knitting  in  both  hands 
Elsa  rushed  to  the  door,  flung  it  wide, 
laughing  with  relief  as  the  fair-haired, 
smooth-shaven  man  at  the  door  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  with  a  resounding  kiss. 
"How  are  my  girls?" 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer  Cole 
thrust  closer,  eyes  half  shut,  fists 
clenched.    "Your   girls?    Since   when?" 

Dave  reached  out  his  hand,  laughing. 
"Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  know  Elsa 
and  I  were  married  last  month?  News 
travels  slowly  in  these  parts.  Stay  for 
supper,  Cole?" 

Cole  shook  his  head,  jowls  sagging. 
"Naw.  I  was  just  on  my  way  to  set 
my  traps  and  I  thought  Janey'd  like  to 
see  this  big  new  one."  His  watery  eyes 
squinted  up  at  Dave  with  sly  intensity. 
"It's  a  bear  trap,  but  big  enough  to 
hold  any  kind  o'  game  that  walks."  He 
waited  ominously,  then  went  on,  "Good 
luck.   You'll  need  it." 

Elsa  hurried  after  him.  "Be  sure  to 
take  your  rifle.  Cole.  There's  a  storm 
coming  and  the  animals  always  prowl 
before  a  storm.  It  feels  like  snow  now." 

"Bah.  It's  too  early  for  snow."  His 
beady  syes  shifted  to  Dave.  "You're  a 
dirty  skunk  to  beat  me  out.  But  I'll 
git  even.  .  .  ." 

Dave  made  a  movement  toward  him, 
then  glanced  at  Elsa  and  stepped  back. 
"Sure.  Any  time  you  say." 


For  a  long  time  the  two  men  stared 
unblinking.  Then  with  a  curse  Cole 
stalked  out  into  the  cold,  glancing  up- 
ward at  the  steely  clouds  hanging  low 
against  the  spruces  and  tamaracks.  A 
change  had  come,  a  cold  biting  breath 
that  nipped  his  lungs  and  cut  into  his 
heavy  coat.  He  headed  toward  the  river 
trail,  his  breath  labored,  his  lungs  alive 
with  fire.  Already  his  traps  had  frozen 
to  the  ground.  He  gave  them  a  kick, 
jerked  them  free,  slung  the  gunny  sack 
over  his  shoulder  and  lumbered  into 
the  thickening  twilight. 

Drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, beaded  his  upper  lip.  And  when  he 
peeled  off  his  mittens  to  set  the  first 
trap  the  sweat  froze  to  his  eyelashes. 
Painfully,  stiffly,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  entered  the  forest,  striking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  its  vast  silence. 

Four  times  he  paused  to  set  a  trap. 
Now  only  one  remained.  The  new  bear 
trap.  His  lips  worked  convulsively.  "It's 
a  mile  offen  my  trail  but  it's  the  best 
way  to  git  him,  the  skunk.  So  I  guess 
it's  worth  the  extra  walk."  His  laugh 
froze  in  the  cold,  still  air. 

He  quickened  his  steps,  cut  over  the 
frozen  creek  and  came  to  a  well-beaten 
trail.  "He's  bound  to  come  this  way  on 
his  reg'lar  trap  line.  Ain't  I  checked 
it  plenty  o'  times !  But  he  never  caught 
me.  Dave's  a  big  fool!" 

The  thought  of  Dave,  Dave  back  there 
with  Elsa,  sped  his  steps.  At  last  be- 
tween two  tamaracks  at  the  base  of  a 
steep  slide,  he  stooped,  drove  a  steel 
spike  into  the  frozen  earth.  The  hammer 
made  a  hollow  thud  under  the  low, 
steely  clouds.  When  the  open  jaws  of 
the  trap  at  last  leered  up  at  him 
from  the  dead  center  of  the  trail,  he 
straightened,  grinning.  "Well,  smart 
guy,  I  guess  that'll  hold  yer  .  .  .  till 
the  snow  covers  yer  over  or  the  wolves 
git  yer,  mebbe." 
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He  doubled  back  on  his  trail.  With- 
out warning,  a  gray  curtain  dropped 
over  the  silent  earth.  In  the  still  air  the 
fishy  odor  on  his  boots  clung  close  to 
the  ground.  From  beyond  the  creek 
came  the  stealthy  rustle  of  something 
moving.  He  peered  into  the  darkness 
till  his  eyes  ached.  Just  as  he  reached 
Skalley's  Gulch  something  soft  and  dry 
touched  his  cheek.  Big  feathery  flakes 
were  curling  slowly  earthward. 

"Snow.  Hell.  Wish  I'd  brung  my 
rifle." 

On,  on  he  panted.  A  shape  crossed 
his  path.  Another.  They  made  no  sound 
on  the  snow.  Now  one  ventured  closer. 
Dimly  he  could  see  the  low-sprung  form, 
the  pointed  muzzle  of  the  nose.  Timber 
wolves !  He  took  out  his  knife,  gripped 
it  so  hard  that  his  fingers  ached. 

His  eyes  cut  the  darkness.  He  was 
in  a  clearing  now.  Coyote  Meadows. 
At  the  far  edge  was  a  clump  of  willows. 
"But  willows  ain't  strong.  .  .  ." 

Beyond  was  the  down-timber,  sturdy 
pines.  His  knees  shook  together  but 
his  feet  moved  ever  faster,  boots  squeak- 
ing in  the  dry  snow.  A  figure  slunk 
closer,  sniffing.  He  could  see  its  bushy 
tail  stuck  straight  out,  the  lolling  tongue, 
pointe;!  ears.  Beyond  it,  another  figure, 
circling  round  and  round.  .  .  . 

He  saw  the  white  beech  leaning  over 
the  trail.  Then  the  down-pines  were 
just  around  the  bend.  He  ran,  laborious- 
ly, his  boots  sinking  deep  into  the 
gravelly  snow.  Dimly  he  made  out  the 
first  pine  sapling  straight  ahead,  all 
but  hidden  by  snow  and  darkness. 

He  thrust  his  knife  into  his  belt  as 
he  ran,  reached  out  and  grabbed  the 
slender  trunk.  He  scrambled  up  the  tree, 
rapidly  at  first,  then  inch  by  inch, 
cautiously,  as  it  swayed  under  his 
weight.  Motionless,  he  clung  there  pant- 
ing. 

From   below   came   a   whining   snarl. 


He  opened  his  eyes.  All  about  the  blue- 
white  snow  dark  figures  moved.  The 
snow  had  changed  to  sleet,  cutting  his 
face  like  hot  steel  filings,  freezing  to 
his  cap,  his  coat. 

He  shifted  one  freezing  hand.  A  dead 
twig  snapped  off  like  chalk.  From  the 
towering  mountain  peaks  behind  him 
came  a  howling  roar  as  a  great  wind 
whipped  down  on  the  forest,  rocking  the 
sapling  helplessly  back  and  forth  and 
flinging  huge  clouds  of  'icy  sleet  into 
his  face. 

The  sapling  drooped  lower  and  lower. 
Now  he  could  see  plainly  the  dark  gray 
shapes  outlined  against  the  snow,  the 
pointed  ears,  bushy  tails,  lolling  tongues. 

There  was  no  longer  any  feeling  in 
his  body.  Only  his  mind  was  alive.  *T 
wish  I  hadn't  gone  outa  my  way  to 
set  that  trap  for  Dave.  I'd  be  home  by 
now.  Home,  with  a  hot  fire.  .  .  ."  He 
broke  into  a  wild  laugh,  drowned  by 
the  howling  wind  and  the  snarling 
wolves.  He  shouted,  laughed,  cursed. 
The  shouting  warmed  his  blood. 

From  the  distance  came  a  whistle. 
He  stopped  breathing.  His  frozen  wrist 
hunched  the  cap  from  his  ears.  Again 
the  whistle,  clear,  distinct.  His  shoulders 
sagged.  It  was  only  the  wind  shrilling 
down  the  box  canyon  into  Timber  Basin. 
"Fool,  the  wind'll  set  that  slide  movin' 
again  and  send  your  precious  trap  down 
into  the  canyon,  bury  it  a  mile  deep." 

A  tree  cracked,  then  crashed  under 
its  load  of  ice.  Another  crash,  closer 
this  time,  distinct,  even  above  the  ^deaf- 
ening wind,  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 
Suddenly  a  terrific  blast  swooped  down. 
The  tree  swayed  dizzily.  Holding  his 
breath,  he  felt  himself  brushed  toward 
the  snowy  earth  .  .  .  closer  .  .  ,  closer. 
A  sharp  crack,  a  crash.  He  just  had 
time  to  grab  his  knife  as  he  plunged 
into  the'  snow.  He  couldn't  hear  his 
voice,  but  only  a  distant  shouting. 
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In  the  cabin  up  the  river  Dave  was  He    raised    his    head.    "Listen,    The 

laying  more   logs   on  the  roaring  fire.  wind's    changed.    Hear    *em?    They're 

"Cole's  wasting  his  time  setting  traps  timber  wolves.  Must  have  trapped  some 

before  the  first  storm.  They'll  just  get  wild    animal    .    .    .    helpless    in    the 

buried  in  the  snow."  snow   .    .    ." 
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BY   PHIL   CLANZER 


\y  HAT  will  your  home  of  tomorrow 
be  like?  Let  me  tell  you — it  will  be 
wonderfully  comfortable,  amazingly  con- 
venient, and  an  altogether  exciting  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  whole  world  will 
be  at  your  fingertips.  Dramatic  adven- 
tures in  education  and  experience  will 
be  under  knob  control. 

That  is,  if  you  are  one  of  those  far- 
sighted  people  who  is  putting  aside 
capital  to  provide  yourself  with  these 
delights.  Capital  for  happiness !  It  is  a 
phrase  to  tease  the  imagination.  But 
let's  look  over  YOUR  home  of  the 
1950's  first. 

As  you  drive  in  from  the  street  in 
your  ultra-streamlined  car,  with  its  two- 
way  radio,  telephone,  and  air  condition- 
ing, you  are  once  more  amazed  at  the 
size  and  shape  of  your  house.  It  is  so 
different  from  the  one  you  were  born 
in. 

Over  half  of  its  exterior  walls  are 
glass,  through  which  the  sun's  rays 
enter  in  winter,  but  which  are  protected 
from  the  sun  in  summer  by  the  wide 
overhang  on  the  roof.  This  glass  is 
two  layers  thick  on. the  south  side,  with 
dried  air  between  the  layers ;  but  on 
the  north  side  it  is  three  layers  thick 
(equal  to  twelve  inches  of  old-fashioned 
brick) — protection  against  winter  winds. 

As  you  run  your  car  in  your  garage, 
the  doors  of  which  are  opened  by  a 
sound  beam  from  your  car  radio  as 
you  approach,  you  remind  yourself  to 
trot   up   to   the    attic    and    see   if   your 


electric-hot-air  heating  apparatus  is 
working  all  right. 

You  remind  yourself,  too,  that  since 
company  is  coming  tonight  you  must  run 
back  the  movable  wall  panels  to  make 
the  living  room  as  spacious  as  possible. 

You  pass  from  the  garage  into  the 
kitchen  where  appetizing  odors  assail 
your  eager  nose.  Milady  is  not  yet  home 
from  her  tea  party,  but  half  a  dozen 
automatic     gadgets     are     cooking     the 


supper 


You  glance  through  the  full-vision 
oven  front,  and  there  is  a  capon  nicely 
browning.  You  glance  also  at  the  vege- 
table steamers,  and  note  the  gauges  are 
registering  correctly.  You  see  that  the 
master  mixer  is  on  the  work  table,  and 
smile  in  anticipation  of  the  dessert  you 
know  it  will  whip  up  later. 

Passing  into  the  huge  living  room, 
you  make  sure  all  is  in  readiness  to 
receive  your  guests.  You  have  just 
bought  some  new  magnesium  metal  fur- 
niture and  you  run  your  hand  across 
the  back  of  an  upholstered  chair  with 
satisfaction. 

It  is  covered  with  the  very  latest 
fabrics — stainproof,  burnproof,  moisture 
proof,  wearproof — and  the  pattern  is 
in  bright,  fast  colors.  An  accident  with 
your  son's  latest  acquisition,  a  puppy, 
has  already  proved  that  some  of  these 
qualities  are  fact  and  not  fiction. 

The  drapes,  operated  by  an  electric 
motor,  are  made  of  a  synthetic  fabric 
discovered  during  World  War  II,  and 
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used  then  for  parachute  canopies.  Your 
wife  worked  in  a  parachute  factory 
during  the  war  and  she  honored  in  this 
way  the  man-made  material,  fireproof 
and  strongest  known  fabric  for  its 
weight,  which  had  saved  so  many  lives. 

The  curtains  drawn,  you  flip  the  light 
switch,  and  a  mellow  glow  fills  the  liv- 
ing room.  Many  of  the  lamps  are  con- 
cealed, and  all  tubes  and  globes  are 
filled  with  special  gases  which  make 
indoor  light  a  thing  of  charm  and 
beauty,   indeed. 

One  light  in  particular  tickles  your 
fancy.  It  is  a  new  gadget.  It  has  no 
wires  to  snarl  up  and  destroy  the  sym- 
metry of  a  table.  It  is  freely  movable. 
You  turn  its  switch  and  it  sheds  a 
soft  glow  instantly.  The  mystery  of 
the  high-frequency  radio  waves  beamed 
from  a  hidden  unit,  which  operate  the 
lamp,  continues  to  amaze  you.  You 
smile  whimsically  as  you  carry  the  lamp 
to  a  better  point  of  vantage. 

For,  of  course,  you  must  prepare  the 
evening's  entertainment  for  your  com- 
pany. The  first  item  on  the  program  is 
the  world's  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pionship, which  you  will  get  on  your 
full-color  television  set,  but  there  might 
be  a  KO  early  in  the  fight,  and  then 
you  will  need  something  to  fill  in — 
perhaps  an  evening  with  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  you  think.  That  should  be 
jolly  enough  at  least  for  the  mood  you 
hope  the  company  will  achieve. 

You  open  the  phonograph  cabinet  and 
select  a  small  plastic  carton  about  the 
size  of  an  old-fashioned  stick  of  shaving 
soap.  Inside  is  a  spool  of  steel  wire 
which  you  snap  into  place  on  the  ma- 
chine and  feed  in  the  first  few  inches. 
You  set  the  volume,  and  know  that 
once  you  switch  the  machine  on  it 
will  play  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  pieces 
for  four  hours  without  any  additional 
attention ! 


You  suddenly  recall  your  wife  has 
been  out  all  afternoon,  and  wonder  if 
there  were  any  phone  calls.  You  step 
across  to  the  phone  alcove  in  the  front 
hall,  and  surely  enough,  the  indicator  on 
the  phone  is  up.  You  turn  a  knob  and 
another  sensitized  steel  wire  gives  you 
a  message.  The  voice  is  a  man's ;  an 
old  schoolmate  of  yours  says  he  is  in 
town  and  at  a  certain  hotel.  Will  you 
phone  him? 

You  call  at  once,  and  invite  him  up 
to  see  the  boxing  match,  regretting  that 
you  haven't  yet  installed  one  of  the  new 
television  phones  so  you  can  see  him 
as  you  talk  and  know  whether  he  has 
become  any  balder  since  you  last  met 
him. 

Then  you  remember  you  haven't  set 
the  clock  on  the  television  set,  so  you 
return  to  the  living  room  and  turn  a 
dial.  The  machine  will  now  turn  on 
automatically  just  before  the  fight  pre- 
liminaries. 

At  that  moment  there  is  a  wall  signal 
and  you  know  your  wife  is  driving  her 
car  into  the  garage.  She  appears  in  the 
kitchen  in  a  moment,  gives  you  a  wifely 
kiss,  pulls  off  her  hat,  and  says  she 
hopes  the  dinner  isn't  spoiled — all  in 
one  breath.  And  that,  you  grin,  is 
certainly  just  the  way  it  has  always 
been! 

But  none  of  this  picture  of  YOUR 
home  of  tomorrow  is  entirely  fantastic. 
It  is  quite  within  scientific  reach.  It  is 
just  an  idea  of  the  prospects  in  store, 
beyond  which  there  are  almost  limitless 
possibilities  for  further  progress — if  we 
will  it  so.  We  have  it  in  our  power, 
each  of  us,  to  make  such  exciting  homes 
as  that  imagined  in  the  foregoing  a 
common  thing  in  tomorrow's  world — ^to 
make  garbage  disposers  and  dishwashers 
as  familiar  as  door  mats  and  mail  boxes. 
Financial  planning — money  saved  today 
for  the  years  to  come — will  do  it. 


Sam  HAZZARD  spread  the  five  one- 
thousand-dollar  bills  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan  and  laid  them  on  his  desk. 

"It's  all  yours,  Bert,"  he  said,  "if  you 
will  do  me  a  favor." 

I  rose  to  go.  "If  you  mean  throw  the 
fight  tomorrow  night,  you're  wasting 
your   breath." 

Sam  shifted  the  big  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  grinned.  "Wait,  let's  talk  this  thing 
over.  You  don't  even  know  why  I  asked 
you  to  come  see  me.  I'm  your  friend  and 
was  your  manager  for  eight  years.  For 
old  time's  sake,  will  you  listen  to  me  for 
five   minutes   without  interrupting?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  "but  if  it's  about  what 
I  think  it's  about  you  can  talk  until 
you  turn  black  in  the  face  and  it  won't 
do   any   good." 

I  leaned  back  in  the  big  chair  and 
waited  for  Sam  to  begin  his  five-minute 
spiel. 

Sam  said,  "Bert,  you  are  thirty-two 
years  old  and  have  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. You  began  fighting  professionally 
at  eighteen  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  you  fought  your  way  up  to  the 
very  doorway  of  the  middleweight 
thronedom.   No  doubt  you  would  have 


got  a  shot  at  the  title  if  the  war  hadn't 
come    along." 

Sam  took  a  pufif  from  the  cigar  and 
continued,  "Almost  four  years  later  you 
came  back  ready  to  take  up  where  you 
left  off  but  none  of  the  big  promoters 
would  give  you  a  chance  to  fight.  They 
had  forgotten  about  you.  So  you  started 
out  in  the  sticks  and  gradually  fought 
your  way  up  in  the  second-raters.  Your 
record  since  the  war  is  far  from  impres- 
sive, though  you  have  won  a  few  more 
than  you  have  lost.  The  reason  you  can't 
get  going  is  you  are  getting  old,  Bert. 
Oh,  I  know  thirty-two  is  considered 
young  for  most  people  but  it's  a  ripe 
old    age    for    a    fighter." 

"Say,"  I  said,  "stop  beating  around 
the  bush  and  tell  me  why  you  asked  me 
to  come  up  here.  I'm  not  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  tragedy  of  my  life." 

Sam  grinned.  "You  always  were  the 
spunky  one,  Bert.  You  promised  to  let 
me  talk  for  five  minutes  without  inter- 
rupting." 

"Okay,"   I    said,    "go   ahead." 

Sam  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
folded  his  hands  across  his  big  stomach 
and  went  on,  "If  you  were  younger  you 
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would  fight  your  way  up  to  the  big 
money  again  but  you  are  weakening 
fast.  Each  fight  takes  something  out  of 
you.  You  don't  have  the  endurance  you 
used  to  have.  Before  the  war  you  could 
pound  the  heavy  bag  for  ten  rounds 
and  hardly  take  a  deep  breath,  and  you 
were  shifty  on  your  feet.  Now  you 
breathe  hard  after  three  rounds  and  the 
old  spring  in  your  legs  is  gone.  I  like 
you  and  I  don't  want  you  to  have  to 
keep  on  fighting  for  these  little  two- 
hundred-dollar  purses  until  you  are  slap- 
happy." 

,  Sam  paused  to  relight  his  cigar  and 
I  sat  thinking.  It  was  true,  I  was  slow- 
ing down.  The  four  years  in  the  Army, 
two  of  them  in  the  tropics,  had  taken 
something  out  of  me.  I  knew  I  was  a 
second-rater  and  would  never  hit  the 
big  time  again  and  I  knew  I  shouldn't 
be  fighting.  But  what  else  could  I  do? 
A  man  and  his  family  had  to  eat  and 
fighting  was  all  I  knew. 

Dottie  and  I  had  been  saving  to  buy 
a  little  flower  shop  in  the  edge  of  the 
city  but  I  never  seemed  to  make  enough 
from  my  fights  to  more  than  keep  the 
bills  paid.  The  two  kids  were  in  school 
and  they  had  to  have  decent  clothes,  and 
there  were  rent  and  groceries  and  in- 
surance and  a  thousand  and  one  little 
things  you  have  to  buy  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  home. 

I  looked  at  the  five  thousand  dollars 
on  Sam's  desk.  With  that  much  money 
we  could  buy  a  business  with  a  future. 
Dottie  was  a  florist,  she  could  make  the 
corsages  and  sprays  and  I  could  make 
deliveries  and  look  after  the  growing 
plants.  Then  I  could  live  at  home.  No 
more  riding  crowded  buses  halfway 
across  the  United  States  to  fight  and 
move  on  to  another  town.  I  was  sort 
of  lost  in  my  thoughts  when  I  realized 
Sam  was  still  talking. 

"We  shouldn't  have  matched  our  boy 


against  you,"  Sam  said.  "He's  going  to 
be  the  next  middleweight  champ.  He 
is  only  twenty-one  but  he  has  every- 
thing— courage,  pep,  speed,  stamina  and 
youth.  He  has  but  one  fault  and  his 
trainers  will  remedy  that  in  a  few 
months.  He  is  a  sucker  for  an  overhand 
right.  I  know  you  know  that,  for  I've 
watched  you  work  out  for  the  last  few 
days.  You  sly  old  fox.  You  are  throwing 
those  overhand  rights  and  throwing  them 
hard.  How  did  you  learn  about  his  weak- 
nessr 

"I  saw  his  last  fight,"  I  answered. 

"You  don't  miss  a  thing,"  Sam  said. 
"Yes,  Bert,  we  made  a  mistake  in  match- 
ing that  kid  against  a  smart  old-timer 
like  you.  You  are  going  down  hill  but 
you  are  dangerous.  There  is  always  that 
chance  you  might  catch  a  man  off 
balance.  One  little  careless  move  is  all 
you  want,  for  you  still  pack  a  wallop 
like  the  kick  of  a  Missouri  mule.  That 
is  how  you  occasionally  manage  to  KO 
these  youngsters  in  spite  of  your  age. 
Now,  it  wouldn't  make  much  difference 
whether ,  you  chalked  up  a  win  or  loss 
on  the  records  tomorrow  night.  You  are 
about  to  your  road's  end  anyway.  Our 
boy  is  on  his  way  to  the  top.  If  he 
beats  you  he  is  in  line  for  a  shot  at 
the  first-raters  and  later  the  champ. 
Now,  Bert,  we  don't  think  you  have 
much  of  a  chance  to  beat  our  boy  but 
you  are  wise  to  his  only  weakness  and 
we  don't  have  time  to  correct  this  be- 
fore he  fights  you.  We  can't  afford  to 
take  a  chance  so  the  five  grand  is  sort 
of  insurance.  It's  yours  if  you  don't 
win." 

"Nope,"  I  said,  "it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  the  fans." 

"Not  fair  to  the  fans,"  Sam  laughed. 
"Those  fickle  fans  were  not  exactly  fair 
to  you.  When  you  were  in  the  tropics 
sweating  your  youth  and  strength  away 
were  they  worrying  about  you?   When 
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you  came  home  did  they  demand  that 
the  champ  should  fight  you?  When  you 
left  you  were  the  one  man  who  could 
have  beaten  him.  The  war  and  the  fans 
have  cheated  you  out  of  a  lot  more  than 
five  grand.  How  many  fight  fans  will 
worry  about  you  when  you  get  too  old 
and  stiff  to  make  a  few  bucks  fighting? 
Don't  be  a  chump,  Bert.  Here  is  your, 
last  chance  to  make  big  money.  Take  it." 

Sam  pushed  the  money  toward  me.  I 
weakened  and  made  a  motion,  then  drew 
my   hand   back. 

Sam  said,  "Go  ahead  and  take  it.  I 
trust  you.  If  you  change  your  mind  you 
can  return  it." 

I  don't  remember  what  I  said  but  I 
licked  up  the  five  bills  and  hurried  out 
of  the  office. 

I  walked  into  our  apartment  with  the 
money  gripped  tightly  in  my  hand. 
I  called  to  Dottie  but  she  wasn't  home. 
I  opened  my  sweating  hand  and  looked 
at  the  crumpled  bills.  I  didn't  feel  too 
good  about  the  whole  thing  but  I  kept 
telling  myself  that  the  money  meant  se- 
curity for  my  family, 

I  went  into  the  bedroom  and  lay  down 
across  the  bed.  I  had  been  training  hard 
for  my  fight  with  Sam's  protege,  and 
training  made  me  tired  and  droopy.  I 
guess  I  went  to  sleep  for  I  was  roused 
by  Dottie's  voice  in  the  living  room. 
She  was  talking  to  our  son. 

"Ted,"  she  shrilled,  "look  at  your 
clothes,  all  torn  and  dirty.  You  have 
been  fighting." 

"Ah,  Mom,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't  help 
it." 

"Shame  on  you,"  she  scolded.  "There 
is  no  excuse  for  fighting  in  the  streets 
like  a  hoodlum.  You  can't  go  to  another 
movie  this  week." 

"But  Mom,"  he  said,  "I  had  to  fight. 
Joe  said  Dad  was  a  worn-out  pug  and 
nothing  but  a  bum.  He  said  Dad  fought 
because  he  was  too  lazy  to  work  like 


honest  people.  And  he  said  all  pugs  were 
crooks  and  would  throw  a  fight  for 
fifty  cents.  He  even  said  Dad  was 
yellow.  I  couldn't  stand  for  that,  could 
I,  Mom?" 

Dottie  didn't  answer  for  several 
minutes.  I  was  beginning  to  think  she 
was  going  to  ignore  this  question  when 
she  said,  "No,  you  couldn't  let  anyone 
say  that   about  your  father." 

I  heard  her  walk  across  the  room  and 
open  a  drawer.  She  said,  "Come  here, 
son,  look  at  this.  This  is  the  Silver 
Star.  It  was  given  to  Bert  for  gallantry 
in  action.  He  isn't  yellow  and  he  is  as 
good  as  any  other  father  if  he  is  a 
fighter.  And  he  is  honest.  He  may  not 
win  all  his  fights,  but  he  certainly  lets 
every  one  of  his  opponents  know  they 
have  had  one  whale  of  a  scrap.  You 
have  the  best  Dad  in  the  world  and 
don't  you  forget  it."  She  paused  for 
breath  and  asked,  "Did  you  give  Joe  a 
good  licking?" 

"I  sure  did,"  Ted  said.  "He  ran  away 
crying." 

I  rose  up  from  the  bed  and  quietly 
slipped  out  the  back  door  and  walked 
a  block  to  the  corner  drugstore. 

I  slid  into  a  telephone  booth,  dropped 
a  nickle  in  and  dialed  a  number.  "Hello," 
I  said,  "is  that  you,  Sam?  This  is  Bert. 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  the  fight. 
I'll  deposit  the  five  grand  to  your  ac- 
count in  the  morning.  Your  boy  may 
beat  me,  but  he  will  know  he  has  had 
one  whale  of  a  scrap!" 

Every  man  has  a  larger  chance  In  the 
world  than  he  ever  takes.  Here  are 
three  rules  to  avoid  failure:  Worry 
less,  work  more;  waste  less,  give  more; 
preach    less,    practice   more. 

— /.    R.   Miller 


Son  oftheAuld  Sod,  Transplanted 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  MURDOCH 


jVlANY  a  man  would  like  to  run  away 
to  a  South  Sea  isle,  marry  a  chieftain's 
Itoeautiful  daughter,  and  settle  down  to 
■'lead  the  life  of  that  celebrated  son  of 
the  auld  sod,  Mr.  Riley — if  he  thought 
/he  could  get  away  with  it. 

Frederick  Edward  Maning  not  only 
:got  away  with  it — he  muscled  himself 
into  a  top  spot  with  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  and  went  down  in  history  be- 
cause of  it. 

A  son  of  the  auld  sod  himself,  Maning 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1812,  but  moved 
to  Tasmania  as  a  boy  when  his  father 
took  up  a  grant  of  land  on  that  wild 
isle  which  was  then  known  as  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  When  but  a  strip  of  a 
-lad  he  took  part  in  an  ill-fated  attempt 
to  round  up  the  natives  by  sweeping 
across  the  island  with  a  long  line  of 
armed  men.  The  intended  sweep  was 
a   bloody  washout   instead. 

Still  Maning  hankered  for  adventure. 
So  in  1833,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  21, 
he  set  off  in  a  schooner  for  New  Zea- 
land, which  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
at  that  time  was  little  more  than  a 
questionable    shudder. 

Maning  liked  the  place.  He  liked  the 
natives,  the  tall  and  bronzed  and  athletic 
Maoris ;  and  the  Maoris,  after  looking 
this  rangy,  powerfully  built,  cool  cus- 
tomer over  from  head  to  toe,  decided 
they  liked  him.  He  moved  right  in  with 
them,  and  after  he  had  wrestled  and 
tussled  and  raced  and  sparred  with  the 
best  men  the  natives  could  put  up, 
Maning  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  as  a 
Pakeha  Maori,  or  naturalized  stranger. 

Unlike  most  adventurers  of  the  day 
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who  swaggered  into  New  Zealand  and 
took  what  they  wanted  without  benefit 
of  payment,  Maning  picked  out  a  section 
of  fertile  farm  land  and  paid  for  it.  He 
picked  out  a  pretty  girl  too,  a  chieftain's 
daughter;  and  again  unlike  the  other 
adventurers  who  were  not  over-punctili- 
ous in  their  conduct  with  the  women  of 
the  islands,  Maning  wed  the  girl  of  his 
choice. 

England  began  to  look  upon  New 
Zealand  with  an  acquisitive  gleam  in  its 
royal  eye.  Maning,  in  his  role  as  man- 
of-the-worldly  adviser,  tried  to  talk  the 
Maoris  out  of  agreeing  to  annexation. 
In  1840  they  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  the  Crown,  however,  and  Maning 
forthwith  ceased  to  argue.  Now  that 
the  deed  was  done,  in  fact,  he  became 
a  friend  of  the  official  government,  and 
in  the  native  uprisings  against  England 
in  1845  and  1861  he  exerted  his  in- 
fluence to  help  calm  the  belligerent 
Maoris. 

In  1865  Maning,  now  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  as  well  as  the 
customs  of  the  Maoris,  became  a  land 
judge  and  performed  invaluable  service 
in  settling  disputes  between  white  set- 
tlers and  natives.  Then  in  1881  his 
health  failed.  He  hastened  back  to  Eng- 
land for  a  cure,  but  too  late.  He  died 
on  July  25,  1883.  At  his  wish  his  body 
was  returned  to  his  beloved  island  for 
burial.  His  remains  lie  there  today  on  a 
grassy  slope,  and  his  bust  stands  above 
the  entrance  to  the  Institute  Library  in 
Auckland,  where  the  scholar  will  find 
the  books  he  wrote  on  New  Zealand  and 
Maori  history  and  customs. 


He  was  lean,  melancholy  of  mien,  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  company 
when  we  were  stationed  at  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  early  in  1944.  He  was 
assigned  to  my  tent,  and  after  he  had 
set  up  his  bunk,  laid  out  his  blankets, 
arranged  his  mosquito  bar,  and  smoked 
a  cigarette,  he  ambled  over  to  me  and 
introduced  himself. 

"I'm  Angelo  Bancarti,"  he  announced. 
"But  you  call  me  Angie.  I'm  a  transfer 
from   the   Replacement   Depot." 

We  shook  hands.  "Glad  to  know  you, 
Angie,"  I  said.  "The  guys  call  me 
Boho." 

"Bobo,"  he  repeated.  Then:  "What 
kind  of  outfit  is  this?  How's  the  CO. 
and  first  sergeant?" 

I  laughed  bitterly.  "How  good  can  a 
CO.  and  first  sergeant  be?  Like  'em 
or  not,  you  have  to  sweat  'em  out." 

"Yeah,"  he  agreed.  "You're  right. 
Sweat  'em  out  is  what  we  have  to  do 
for  sure."   He   sat  down  beside  me  at 


the  edge  of  my  bunk.  "Anyway,"  he  went 
on,  "the  captain  and  first  soldier  ain't 
as  important  as  the  chow.  How  do  you 
guys  do  in  that  department?" 

I  gave  my  version  of  a  disgusted 
countenance.  "Phooey,"  I  spat.  "From 
hunger.  You  couldn't  do  worse  if  you 
were  on  relief." 

He  looked  so  unhappy  at  this  report 
that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  burst 
out  sobbing.  So  I  decided  to  cheer  him 
up.  "Don't  feel  so  bad,"  I  said.  "You 
can't  expect  angel  cake  and  ice  cream 
in   the   jungle." 

He  sighed.  "That's  what's  got  me 
knocked  for  a  loop.  The  food.  Criminy, 
I  miss  home  as  much  as  the  next  guy. 
I  miss  my  wife  and  mom  and  pop  and 
sisters  and  brothers  and  friends,  but  the 
food — that's  my  achin'  misery.  I'm  a 
Joe  who  likes  to  eat  good,  Bobo.  And 
this  jungle  slop  ain't  good." 

"Brother,"  I  pointed  out,  "that  ob- 
servation's not  original  with  you." 
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"No,"  he  conceded.  "I  know  that.  But 
some  guys  can  take  it  better  than  others, 
and  I  can't  take  New  Guinea  grub." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "What  can 
you   do  about  it?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "What  time 
do  you  eat  here?" 

"In  about  ten  minutes,"  I  said.  We 
took  off  for  the  tank,  washed  from  the 
waist  up,  and  then  the  mess  sergeant 
screamed:    "Chowwwww!" 

We  dressed  for  dinner,  which  is  to 
say  that  we  put  on  our  fatigue  jackets, 
and  headed  for  the  mess  shack.  Bancarti 
stared  at  his  serving  when  the  platter 
was   filled  and  sighed   morosely. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  moaned.  "Spam, 
dehydrated  potatoes,  beet  tops,  bread 
that'll  taste  like  cardboard,  lemonade 
that'll  go  down  like  battery  acid." 

I  made  a  sandwich  with  two  hunks  of 
bread  and  a  slice  of  Spam,  and  managed 
a  couple  of  sips  of  the  drink.  He  ate 
about  half  of  his  chow,  and  tossed  the 
rest  into  the  pig  barrel.  We  cleaned 
our  mess  gear,  and  sat  on  a  log, 
smoking  meditatively. 

"I  suppose  you  eat  like  that  all  the 
time,"  he  ventured  sadly. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "sometimes  we  have 
corned  willy,  or  canned  stew,  or  Vienna 
sausages  instead  of  Spam.  Dehydrated 
potatoes  always.  Once  we  had  fresh 
tomatoes,  maybe  two  months  ago.  Came 
from  Australia  and  were  very  good. 
Juicy.  But  that  was  two  months  ago. 
Those  beet  tops  we  get  about  five  times 
a  week — I  don't  know  who  handed  down 
the  decision  that  they're  edible.  Plenty 
of  canned  apricots,  though;  they'll  be 
coming  out  of  your  ears  in  a  week. 
Battery  acid  is  always  our  supper  drink. 
Oh,   you'll   memorize   the   menu   soon." 

Bancarti  was  a  sighing  man.  He 
sighed  again.  Then:  "How  long,  oh 
Lord,  how  long?" 

I  never  knew  a  guy  who  had  food  on 


the  brain  as  much  as  this  Angelo  Ban- 
carti. Always  that  was  his  chief  topic 
of  conversation.  When  we  moved  up  the 
Guinea  coast  to  Finchhaven,  then  Maffin 
Bay  and  Sansapor,  it  was  chow,  chow, 
chow.  When  we  hit  the  Philippines,  then 
hopped  about  the  different  islands — 
Leyte,  Mindoro,  Luzon,  Mindanao — the 
grub  began  to  improve  somewhat,  but 
it  still  didn't  reach  Bancarti's  standards. 

"So  once  in  a  while  we  get  some 
fried  carabao,"  he  said.  "So  you  can 
buy  a  barbecued  chicken  or  pig  from  a 
Filipino.  But  it  ain't  home  cooking.  And 
home  cooking,  Bobo  boy,  is  what  I'm 
living  for.  Them  meals  my  mother  pre- 
pares— that's  what  makes  a  guy  know 
why  he's  alive. 

"Spaghetti — ah,  succulent  spaghetti 
with  the  tastiest  sauce  in  the  world. 
And  meat  balls !  Dozens  of  meat  balls 
in  thick  gravy  and  a  whole,  fresh 
Italian  bread  to  sop.  Hot  peppers  on  the 
side — I  can  eat  hot  peppers  until  my 
insides  burn.  And  ravioli.  Anybody  who 
hasn't  eaten  my  mother's  ravioli  hasn't 
eaten,  period.  Then  there  were  the 
times  when  a  guy  felt  like  eating  out. 
And  he  could  always  get  a  nice  big 
pizza  pie,  sizzling  with  tomatoes,  cheese, 
anchovies — the  works.  Good  red  wine 
to  wash  it  all  down." 

There  was  a  sob  in  Angelo's  voice. 
I  looked  at  him  closely,  and  detected 
a  tear  or  two.  "Angie,"  I  warned,  "you'll 
have  to  buck  up.  You've  sweated  it  out 
this  long,  so  sweat  it  out  for  the  rest. 
You  heard  about  that  atomic  bomb  over 
the  radio  last  night;  how  much  longer 
do  you  think  the  Japs  can  hold  out?" 

He  sighed.  "Sometimes  I  get  the 
feeling  that  they'll  hold  out  longer 
than  I  will." 

Sure  enough,  however,  the  war  ended 
shortly  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
Angelo  and  I  were  on  our  way  back  to 
the    States.    As    he   had   done   for   two 
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solid  years  on  the  islands,  he  talked 
of  scarcely  anything  aboard  ship  but 
food,  but  he  had  at  least  advanced  from 
melancholia   to   optimism. 

"To  make  up  for  two  years  of  starva- 
tion," he'd  vow,  "I'm  gonna  do  nothing 
for  the  next  24  months  but  eat.  No 
more  of  that  flat,  flavorless  stuff.  From 
now  on,  nothing  but  highly  spiced 
Italian  dishes.  .  .  .  What  makes  this 
ship  travel  so  slow?" 

Our  first  destination  in  the  States 
was  Ft.  Lewis,  Washington,  and  Angelo, 
whose  home  was  in  Chicago,  was  sum- 
marily assigned  to  barracks  housing  the 
midwestern  boys,  while  I  went  to  bunk 
with  the  Joes  from  Boston  and  other 
New  England  localities.  His  group 
pulled  out  prior  to  mine,  but  before  he 
took  off  we  shook  hands  warmly. 

"So  long,  kid,"  he  said.  "And  don't 
forget,  you  have  my  address.  Whenever 
you're  in  Chicago  come  on  up  to  the 
Bancarti  house  for  the  best  meal  you've 
ever  had  in  your   life." 

"I  will,"  I  promised.  "Some  day  I'll 
take  you  up  on  that." 

And  I  did.  A  couple  of  months  after 
my  discharge  I  was  passing  through  Chi 
on  a  business  trip,  and  my  first  stop 
there  was  Angelo's.  He  lived  in  a  large 
home  with  his  wife,  parents,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  assorted  children  and 
adults  whose  status  I  never  did  make 
out. 


I  was  greeted  ardently.  There  were 
numerous  individuals  pumping  my  hands,, 
chattering  in  either  Italian  or  English 
or  a  combination  of  both,  and  many 
youngsters  yanking  at  my  trousers  and 
staring  at  me  attentively. 

The  smell  of  Latin  cooking  wafted 
from  the  kitchen,  and  presently  we 
were  all  around  an  immense  table,  with 
a  number  of  highly  efficient  girls  and 
women  racing  back  and  forth  with 
outsized  platters  and  bowls  loaded  down 
with  spaghetti,  ravioli,  chicken  cac- 
ciatore,  and  countless  other  concoc- 
tions I  was  unable  to  identify. 

But  in  front  of  Angelo  were  placed  a 
glass  of  milk,  two  soft  boiled  eggs  and 
a  plate  of  crackers. 

That  astounded  me  more  than  the 
first  news  of  the  atomic  bomb.  "Angie  1" 
I  puzzled.  "What's  this,  a  gag?  Don't 
tell  me  YOU  are  on  a  diet." 

He  smiled  sadly.  "You  ain't  kiddin' 
I'm  on  a  diet,"  he  said.  "I've  been 
living  on  this  stuff  since  I  got  out  of 
the  Army." 

"But  why?"  I  pressed.  "All  you 
talked  about  overseas  was  your  mother's 
cooking.  What's  this  crackers-and-milk 
deal?" 

"Bobo,"  he  sighed,  "I  don't  like  dis- 
cussing it,  but — on  the  day  of  my  dis- 
charge, a  medical  officer  at  Camp  Grant 
discovered  that  I've  got  stomach  ulcers  !". 


Ex-Engineer  Sgt.  Bernard  A.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  of  Morristown,  Tennessee,  tells  of 
the  unintellectual  rookie  who  casually  sauntered  by  an  officious  second  lieutenant 
at  Fort  Ord  without  bothering  to  salute.  The  looey  stopped  him  promptly.  "Say, 
soldier,"  he  snapped,  "I  want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  this  uniform!"  The 
private  studied  the  officer's  garb  for  a  bit,  then  broke  into  a  wide  grin.  "Boy," 
he  said,   "you  must  be  in  right  with  them  supply  guys — your  suit  fits!" 

— Harold    Winerip 
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In  his  book  Crusade  in  Europe  General 
D wight  D.  Eisenhower  speaks  of  a 
luncheon  given  by  him  in  Frankfort 
following  V-E  Day,  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Zhukov,  Chief  Russian  Commander. 
When  the  invitation  was  extended  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  suggested  that  the 
Marshal  bring  as  many  of  his  staff  as- 
sistants as  he  wished  and  stay  as  long 
as  he  might  like.  Word  came  in  reply 
that  he  would  be  accompanied  by  no 
more  than  ten  staff  officers  and  could 
not  stay   more  than  one  day. 

Shortly  before  Zhukov's  arrival,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  received  a  telegram 
saying  that  in  addition  to  the  ten  staff 
officers  five  officer  bodyguards  would  also 
be  in  the  company.  The  officer  bodyguard 
functionary  was  something  new  to 
Eisenhower  and  he  wondered  where  he 
might  place  them  at  the  luncheon  table. 

When  Zhukov  arrived  Eisenhower 
immediately  raised  the  question  of  the 
proper  place  for  officer  bodyguards.  "I 
told  him,"  said  Eisenhower,  "that  he 
could  have  them  seated  immediately 
around  him,  standing  behind  him,  or  at 
the  far  end  of  the  table.  When  all  this 
was  interpreted  to  him  he  blurted  out: 
'Please  tell  the  General  he  can  put  them 
wherever  he  pleases.  I  brought  them 
along  because  I  was  told  to  do  so.' " 
In  summing  up  the  event  "Ike"  has 
this  to  say: 

"On  the  part  of  Zhukov  and  his  as- 
sistants there  was  discernible  only  an 
intense  desire  to  be  friendly  and  co- 
operative. Looking  back  on  it,  that  day 
still    seems    to    have    held    nothing    but 
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bright  promise  for  the  establishment 
of  cordial  and  close  relations  with  the 
Russians. 

"That  promise,  eventually  lost  in 
suspicion  and  recrimination,  was  never 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  so  far  as  the  friendly 
association  between  Marshal  Zhukov 
and  myself  was  concerned,  it  continued 
to  grow  until  the  moment  I  left  Europe 
in  November  1945.  That  friendship  was 
a  personal  and  individual  thing  and  un- 
fortunately was  not  representative  of  a 
general  attitude." 

Reading  the  above  words  and  then 
looking  at  the  situation  today  one 
cannot  help  asking,  "What  could  have 
been  done  to  prevent  the  chain  of  mis- 
understandings, irritations  and  recrimi- 
nations between  our  great  countries 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time?" 
Perhaps  this  is  too  big  a  question  to  pose 
here  but  it  is  something  which  needs 
attention  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  these  great  powers,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  the  citizenry,  all  the 
grass  roots  areas  included.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  Dr.  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  said  in  his  book 
A  Philosophical  Inquiry:  "Human  prog- 
ress is  possible  but  unlikely."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  "People  do  not  know  how 
to  conceive  advance,  much  less  attain 
it."  In  other  words,  man  does  not  fare 
so  well  when  he  is  entirely  on  his  own. 
He  reminds  one  of  an  early-teen-aged 
boy  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  and, 
contrary  to  the  counsel  of  his  elders, 
goes  out  and  discovers  in  the  hard  way 
only  what  his  parents  tried  to  tell  him. 
It  seems  that  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion must  learn  a  certain  number  of 
things  in  this  manner.  We  have  not 
forgotten  our  own  obtuseness  in  these 
respects.  Thus  it  seems  also  with  nations 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
(Continued    on   page    32) 
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On  a  spring  day  in  the  year  1873  a 
wagon  with  a  single  passenger  rolled 
up  in  front  of  Paul  Smith's  hunting 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  For  once, 
no  husky  Nimrod  stepped  out.  The  new 
arrival  was  so  spent  from  his  45-mile 
journey  over  rough  wilderness  roads 
that  a  guide  had  to  carry  him  into 
the  cabin. 

Afterward,  the  guide  liked  to  tell 
about  how  light  had  been  his  burden 
on  that  particular  occasion.  Along  with 
all  the  others  at  the  camp  he  probably 
believed  that  the  New  York  lung 
specialist  who  had  given  the  tubercular 
boarder  but  six  months  to  Hve  had 
overestimated  the  time. 

Today  on  a  hillside,  not  many  miles 
distant  from  where  the  sick  man  arrived, 
there  is  an  imposing  memorial.  A  re- 
clining figure  in  bronze,  gaunt  and 
hollow-eyed,  looks  steadfastly  out  over 
the    mountains.     Back    of    the    bronze 

likeness  stands 
building  after 
building,  each 
one  a  part  of 
the  sanitarium 
that  grew  out 
of  that  solitary 
boarder's  desire 
to  help  cure  the 
victims  of  the 
dread  white 
plague. 


Go  up  to  Saranac  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  almost  anybody  can  tell  you  the 
story  of  Dr.  Edward  Livingstone  Tru- 
deau.  He  did  not  succumb  to  "T.B." 
inside  of  6  months,  but  lived  on  for  42 
years.  He  grew  so  much  better  that 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  medical 
practice  among  the  mountain  people, 
and  his  horse  and  buggy  became  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  roads  as  he  went 
about  the  job  of  healing.  Often  when 
patients  were  impoverished,  he  never 
bothered  to  ask  for  pay.  Even  hard- 
bitten guides  came  to  speak  of  him  as 
"the  good  doctor." 

But  Dr.  Trudeau's  lasting  service 
to  humanity  was  in  behalf  of  tubercu- 
losis sufferers.  From  his  own  experi- 
ence, during  slow  days  of  convalescence, 
he  observed  that  when  he  was  getting 
plenty  of  rest  and  fresh  air  his  condition 
improved  steadily. 

It  gave  him  an  idea.  Who  could 
tell?  Maybe  these  very  things  would 
work  a  complete  cure  in  cases  where 
the  disease  was  not  so  far  advanced. 
Thereupon  Dr.  Trudeau  began  putting 
his  patients  to  bed  in  the  open  air, 
ordering  them  not  to  get  up  until  he 
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gave  his  permission,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  found  out  that  his  outdoor  rest 
cure  had  resulted  in  a  100-percent 
recovery  of  some  of  the  milder  cases ! 

In  50  years  there  has  been  a  drop 
of  80  percent  in  the  mortality  rate  in 
this  country  from  tuberculosis.  To  no- 
body does  more  credit  belong  for  this 
great  lifesaving  than  to  Dr.  Trudeau. 
The  most  remarkable  fact,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  cure  still  depends  upon  what 
he  introduced  in  the  wilderness  more 
than  half  a  century  ago — rest  and  fresh 
air.  After  years  of  research  Dr.  Trudeau 
became  convinced  that  no  drug  could 
check  the  virulent  T.B.  bacillus.  Noth- 
ing has  been  found,  in  fact,  to  match 
the   simple   therapy   he   originated. 

One  day  while  carrying  on  his  coun- 
try practice,  the  good  doctor  had  a 
vision.  In  a  dream  he  saw  a  mountain- 
side covered  with  houses,  but  in  every 
one  the  people  were  living  on  the  out- 
side in  order  to  gain  renewed  health 
from  the  pure  outdoor  air.  That  vision 
inspired  a  great  undertaking.  Forthwith, 
Dr.  Trudeau  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  curing  the  victims  of  tuberculosis, 
and  he  realized  that  first  of  all  his  most 
urgent  need  was  for  a  sanitarium. 

Other  doctors  thought  he  had  gone 
crazy.  In  the  entire  country  at  that 
time  there  wasn't  a  single  sanitarium 
for  tuberculosis.  But  Dr.  Trudeau  was 
able  to  raise  $3,000  from  rich  friends 
in  New  York  and  the  first  cottage, 
"Little  Red,"  was  built  on  the  Adiron- 
dack hillside.  His  first  patient  was  a  sick 
factory  girl,  and  she  not  only  got  well 
but  was  present  at  a  celebration  of 
the  sanitarium's  founding  40  years 
later. 

In  a  few  months  Dr.  Trudeau's  fame 
began  to  spread.  More  patients  applied 
than  he  could  find  room  for.  It  was 
obvious  that  bigger  and  more  modern 
buildings   would  have  to  be  built.   But 


always,  so  he  resolved,  the  weekly 
charge  to  the  sick  must  be  kept  low  so 
as  to  encourage  people  of  small  means 
to  come.  The  good  doctor  had  no 
thought  of  getting  rich. 

The  sanitarium  had  been  in  operation 
only  three  years  when  a  famous  writer 
sought  out  Dr.  Trudeau.  It  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  After  a  winter  at 
Saranac,  however,  he  moved  on  to  the 
South  Seas.  Meanwhile,  so  many  other 
patients  were  flocking  that  way  that 
the  little  Adirondack  town  was  having 
a  mushroom  growth.  Houses  sprang  up 
all  over  the  surrounding  hills.  After 
Dr.  Trudeau  read  a  brilliant  paper 
before  a  medical  convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1887  his  sanitarium  became  a 
special  object  of  interest  to  the  great 
Doctors  Osier  and  Welch.  Always  close 
at  hand,  ready  to  help  out  with  money 
when  needed,  stood  his  good  friend 
Edward  Harriman,  the  great  railroad 
financier. 

With  all  his  success  Dr.  Trudeau's 
life  was  heavily  shadowed  by  sorrow. 
After  he  had  learned  how  tuberculosis 
might  be  cured,  he  must  have  sadly  re- 
called the  time  in  his  boyhood  when  he 
had  rushed  back  from  private  school 
in  order  to  nurse  his  sick  brother  in  a 
New  York  rooming  house.  He  found 
Frank  coughing  in  heart-rending 
fashion.  In  those  days  the  doctors  said 
all  outdoor  air  must  be  kept  from  the 
sickroom.  In  no  time  at  all  poor 
Frank  was  dead,  and  young  Edward 
himself  had  fallen  a  lifelong  victim  to 
the  dread  disease. 

Later  at  Saranac  Dr.  Trudeau's 
daughter  Chatte  died  from  tuberculosis. 
And  then,  after  a  long  interval — as  if 
the  second  tragedy  were  not  enough — 
his  oldest  son,  the  father's  pride  and 
joy,  suddenly  succumbed  to  pneumonia 
just  as  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  a 
promising    medical    career.    This     last 
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blow  was  too  much  even  for  Dr.  Tru- 
deau.  Crushed  and  heartbroken,  he 
passed  away  in  1915. 

Nevertheless,  others  were  ready  to 
carry  on  the  mission  that  had  been 
launched  in  the  wilderness.  In  these 
latter  days  a  wide  cluster  of  buildings 


stand  as  a  monument  to  one  man's 
courageous  fight  against  an  evil 
scourge.  There  are  over  700  tuber- 
culosis sanitariums  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  story  of  Dr.  Trudeau  still 
lifts  men's  spirits.  His  great  work  goes 
on. 


^ 
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PrayeTS  designed  for  private 
and  public  devotions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces 
By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 


To  Know  Christ 

O  Christ,  grant  that  the  lonely  may 
know  Thee  as  their  Friend,  the  sick  as 
their  Healer,  the  sorrowing  as  their 
Comforter,  the  confused  as  their  Teach- 
er, the  repentant  as  their  Saviour,  and 
all  men  may  accept  Thee  as  their  Light 
and  Life.  Amen. 

For  the  Needy 
O  Master,  touch  our  hearts  with  pity 
for  our  brothers,  near  and  far,  who  are 
hungry,  cold,  and  homeless  and  cast 
down  with  fear  and  grief.  May  we  be 
generous  in  sharing  all  good  things  with 
those  in  need.  May  we  be  wise  in  plans 
and  strong  in  deeds  to  build  a  fairer 
way  of  life  for  all,  healing  old  wounds, 
banishing  new  wrongs,  and  proving  our- 
selves true  friends  of  Thy  great  human 
family.  Amen. 

For  Renewal 

Kind  Father,  look  upon  us  with  mercy. 
Forgive  us  for  any  failure  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Thy  love  and  to  work  as  dis- 
ciples of  Thy  Son.  Forgive  us  if  we 
have  complained  or  sulked  at  our  tasks 
or  neglected  our  duties.  Forgive  us  if  we 


have  been  angry  or  rude,  jealous  or  un- 
kind to  each  other.  Grant  to  each  one 
courage  to  admit  his  own  fault ;  grant  to 
all  of  us  patience  and  readiness  to  for- 
give and  help  each  other.  Heal  any  hurt, 
and  undo  any  harm  that  we  have  done 
inside  or  outside  this  group.  Renew  our 
hearts  in  common  love  and  joy,  and 
bring  us  close  together  in  the  unity  and 
peace  of  Christ,  our  Master.  Amen. 

For  Kind  Thoughts 
Correct  us.  Lord,  in  any  harsh  or 
hasty  judgment  of  our  fellows.  Teach  us 
to  keep  our  inmost  thoughts  and  motives 
pure  and  kind,  that  we  may  not  betray 
the  God  of  love  and  mercy  whom  we 
serve;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Under  the  Cross 
Help  us,  O  God,  to  suffer  the  misun- 
derstanding, malice,  and  abuse  of  the 
world  and  yet  to  keep  patient,  forgiving, 
and  loving,  as  we  remember  Him  whose 
arms  reached  out  in  love  for  those  who 
nailed  Him  to  the  Cross,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


Off  the  Records 


BY  JOEY  SASSO 


TOP   RECORD   FOR  THE   MONTH: 

/  Only  Have  Eyes  For  You  .  .  .  Deep 
Purple — Paul  Weston,  Capitol.  These 
two  top  tunes  were  previously  recorded 
by  Paul  Weston  and  his  orchestra  in 
his  Capitol  album  Music  For  Dreaming 
and  are  re-released  because  of  the  great 
and  continuing  demand  for  Weston 
singles  done  in  the  manner  of  his  album 
selections. 

Down  the  Stairs,  Out  the  Door  .  .  . 
For  Heaven's  vS'a^^— Helen  Forrest, 
MGM.  With  each  new  MOM  record 
Helen  Forrest  has  been  making  us 
critics  and  fans  alike  sing  her  praises, 
for  she's  been  in  the  best  voice  of  her 
career.  This  new  coupling  promises  to 
surpass  her  current  peak,  for  she  delivers 
two  new  tunes  that  can't  miss  with  a 
style  that  should  give  her  a  corner  on 
all  other  versions.  The  first  side  is  a 
brand  new  tune  that  has  everything  it 
takes  to  be  a  hit.  You'll  be  hearing  it  for 
many  moons,  and  you'll  be  humming  it 
before  you  know  it.  The  tune  was 
written  by  one  of  the  decade's  most 
popular  composers,  Frank  Loesser. 
Helen  adds  a  provocative  lilt  to  her 
wonderful  vocal  style  as  she  chants  this 
sad  story  of  broken  love,  but  the  pert, 
rhythmic  arrangement  takes  the  edge 
off  the  melancholy  lyrics.  The  reverse 
is  a  new,  tuneful  ballad,  and  Helen  offers 
a  tender  mood  as  she  softly  chants  the 
dreamy  words  of  love.  It's  a  melodic 
hit  that  will  appeal  to  all  ballad  lovers. 

Morning  Glory  Road  .  .  .  The  Moun- 
taineer and  the  Jabberwock — John 
Laurenz,  Mercury.  The  top  side  is  the 
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big  tune  from  the  20th  Century  Fox 
picture,  "Reaching  for  the  Stars" — 
typical  John  Laurenz  mood  and  tempo. 
The  flip  side,  however,  is  the  side  most 
likely  to  succeed.  The  Mountaineer  and 
the  Jabberwock  characters  appear  to  be 
refugees  from  a  Grimm's  Fairy  Tale 
book.  The  song  has  definite  story  con- 
tinuity, except  for  a  double-talk  interim 
between  verses.  Should  be  good  for 
some   sure-fire   gimmicks. 

Say  It  Isn't  So  .  .  .  Without  A  Song 
—Billy  Eckstine,  National.  Well,  it 
shouldn't  surprise  anybody  to  hear  that 
on  his  new  National  platter  the  Bronze 
Balladier  has  done  it  again — twice  over 
— first,  his  version  of  Irving  Berlin's 
Say  It  Isn't  So — a  really  suitable  com- 
panion piece  to  his  recent  and  wonderful 
National  recording  of  Sophisticated 
Lady.  The  flipover,  a  Vincent  Youman 
ballad,  is  the  wonderful  old  favorite. 
Without  A  Song.  This  tune  has  been 
crying  for  revival  and  the  master  of 
them  all  proves  something  on  this  disc 
that  really  needs  no  proving  at  all — that 
there  is  no  one  who  can  sing  like 
Eckstine,  "the  Great  Mr.  B."  Listen, 
and  hear  for  yourself! 

Who  Shot  the  Hole  in  My  Sombrero 
.  .  .  Happy  Mary  Polka — Rex  Allen, 
Mercury.  Rex  Allen,  handsome  singing 
cowboy,  suddenly  invades  the  pop  field 
with  "sleeper,"  Who  Shot  the  Hole  in 
My  Sombrero.  Tune  originally  released 
as  novelty  cowboy  song  turned  out  to 
have  all  the  potentialities  of  another 
Manana.  Rex  sings  in  a  Mexican  dialect 
(Contiuned    on    page    32) 


7^  ^^/t^  Street 


BY  HAROLD  HELPER 


I'AI  not  really  nervous,"  Tony  Scalni 
told  himself  as  he  felt  the  gun  in  his 
coat  pocket,  "After  all,  this  is  my  first 
holdup.  I'm  a  little  excited,  that's  all." 

For  a  second  Tony  stood  dead  still 
and  so,  almost,  did  his  heart.  He  thought 
he  had  heard  footsteps.  His  fingers 
tightened  on  the  gun — ^perhaps  the  mo- 
ment had  come.  But,  no,  apparently  he 
was  mistaken;  he  could  detect  no  one. 
He  continued  to  shuffle  his  way  down 
Wakefield  Avenue. 

Tony  had  selected  Wakefield  Avenue 
for  the  scene  of  his  crime  for  two 
reasons :  It  was  a  dark  street  and  it 
was  in  a  well-to-do  neighborhood.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  setup.  He  should 
get  pretty  good  returns  for  the  job 
and  he  shouldn't  have  too  much  trouble 
making  a  getaway. 

He  decided  he  would  rob  the  first 
person  who  came  along.  He  might  as 
well  get  it  over  with. 

As  he  crossed  an  intersection,  Tony 
could  see  in  the  distance  the  effervescent 
sparkle  of  downtown  lights  and  for  a 
moment — but  only  for  a  moment — he 
almost  turned  the  corner  and  went 
toward  them. 

"No,  I've  got  to  stick  this  out," 
Tony  said  to  himself  as  he  crossed  the 
street  and  continued  moving  slowly  into 
the  dark  stretch  that  was  Wakefield 
Avenue.  "I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  this 
and  I'm  going  to." 

It  was  with  grim  determination  that 
Tony  told  himself  this,  but  without  any 
satisfaction.  Rather,  it  was  with  bitter- 
ness. He  didn't  want  to  be  a  criminal, 
a  holdup  man.  He  would  be  perfectly 
content  just  to  continue  being  a  grocery 


clerk  and  some  day  perhaps  own  a 
grocery  store  of  his  own  and  get  married 
and  have  a  family. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  himself  through 
gritted  teeth,  "I've  tried  to  get  the 
thousand  dollars  honestly."  He  had 
gone  to  four  banks  and  twice  as  many 
loan  companies.  He  couldn't  get  to 
first  base — he  was  too  young,  he  had  no 
securities.  What  did  they  care  that  his 
mother  was  ill  and  needed  an  operation? 

He  had  tried  desperately  to  save  the 
mioney  from  his  weekly  earnings.  But, 
with  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  was  hard 
to  be  able  to  set  anything  aside  out 
of  $34.50,  not  when  you  have  a  mother 
to  support.  He  had  given  up  smoking, 
he  had  quit  going  to  shows,  he  hadn't 
had  a  date  in  weeks — and  yet  all  he 
had  been  able  to  save  up  was  $18  that 
was  in  his  wallet. 


There  was  a  savage  intermingling  of  arms 
and  legs  .  .  .  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  bandit's 
gun,  which  discharged  wildly  several  times  in 
the  air. 
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He  didn't  know  how  many  holdups  he 
would  have  to  pull  to  augment  the  $18 
to  a  thousand.  He  only  knew  he  was 
going  to  stick  it  out  until  he  did,  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  see  his  mother  suffer 
•      any  more. 

Sure,  he  felt  bitter.  The  last  thing  in 
his  heart  that  he  wanted  to  be  was  a 
common  criminal — but  it  just  didn't 
seem  life  had  given  him  any  choice.  He 
even  felt  bitter  toward  Father  Sullivan. 
The  way  he  always  was  preaching  about 
miracles  and  things  like  that.  At  first, 
going  through  all  the  rituals  of  prayers 
in  the  church  every  Sunday,  he  had 
believed  him.  He  had  believed  that  if 
he  prayed  and  behaved  himself  properly 
that  something  would  happen,  that  the 
thousand  dollars  that  was  so  desperately 
needed   would    come    from    somewhere. 

He  waited  and  waited  for  the  some- 
thing, hoping  against  hope,  and  finally 
had  given  up.  The  miracle,  he  told 
himself,  underlining  his  silent  words 
with  irony,  was  just  a  little  slow  in 
coming — in  fact,  it  was  too  late  now.  He 
already  had  embarked  on  a  life  of  crime. 
Any  minute  now  and — 

He  whirled  around.  Again  he  thought 
he  heard  footsteps — again  there  was 
nothing. 

"I  mustn't  get  jittery,"  Tony  said  to 
himself.  *T  must  keep  myself  under  con- 
trol. I  mustn't  do  anything  stupid.  I've 
got  to  come  through  with  this.  I've  got 
to." 

Suddenly  Tony  stiffened  again.  This 
time  he  was  sure.  He  had  thought  the 
footsteps  had  been  to  his  rear  but  now 
he  could  sense — he  was  absolutely  posi- 
tive of  it — the  presence  of  someone 
ahead  of  him,  walking  in  the  same 
direction  that  he  was. 

This  was  it.  His  hands  gripped  the 
gun  in  his  pocket  with  tenaciousness.  He 
swallowed  hard  involuntarily  and  ac- 
celerated his  pace. 


This  was  it.  .  .  . 

"Not  so  fast,  buddy." 

The  words  came  from  behind  him. 
Tony  couldn't  have  been  any  more 
startled  if  a  bomb  had  exploded  under 
his  feet.  For  a  split  second  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  black  out.  But  he 
turned  slowly  around. 

He  faced  a  grizzled-looking  man  in 
a  slouched  hat.  He  had  no  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  man's  size,  it  was  almost 
pitch  black  and  his  nerves  were  jump- 
ing, but  he  couldn't  be  mistaken  about 
one  thing:  The  man  had  a  gun  in  his 
hand. 

"This  is  a  heist,"  the  man  said.  "Keep 
quiet  and  don't  move  and  you'll  be  all 
right.   Now  hand  me  your  wallet." 

Automatically  Tony  reached  for  his 
wallet — and  then  suddenly  something  in- 
side him  snapped.  His  lips  trembled.  A 
red  flame  seemed  to  leap  before  his  face. 
It  had  taken  him  so  long  to  save  the 
$18 — it  was  for  his  mother's  operation! 
Tony  swung  at  the  man. 

After  it  was  over,  Tony  had  no  more 
idea  of  the  details  of  the  fight  than 
if  he  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  All  he  knew  was  that  he  felt 
the  man's  hot  breath  on  him,  that  there 
had  been  a  savage  intermingling  of  arms 
and  legs,  that  they  had  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  ground,  that  there  had 
been  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  bandit's 
gun,  which  had  discharged  wildly  several 
times  in  the  air. 

At  the  time  Tony  didn't  know  whether 
he'd  been  hit  or  not — he  felt  a  burning 
pain  in  his  check  but  that  turned  out 
later  to  be  where  the  gunman  had 
bitten  him.  But  all  Tony  knew  then  was 
to  scratch  and  squeeze  and  svJ'ing. 

As  it  developed,  it  was  a  good  thing 
about  the  gun  going  off.  It  had  been 
heard  by  a  police  car  cruising  the 
neighborhood.  In  a  matter  of  a  minute 
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or  two,  the  officers  were  at  the  scene — 
and  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

It  was  with  small  satisfaction,  though, 
that  Tony  entered  the  police  station  be- 
hind the  officers  and  the  bandit.  Sure, 
he'd  saved  his  $18 — but  he  still  had  a 
long  way  to  go,  $982  to  be  exact. 

And  sure  he  had  been  saved  by  a 
split  second  from  becoming  a  holdup 
man  by  another  holdup  man.  It  was 
almost  one  of  Father  Sullivan's  miracles, 
he  thought  bitterly,  the  way  it  had 
happened. 

But  so  what?  It  didn't  change  the 
situation  for  him.  Only  delayed  it.  .  .  . 


Tony  was  facing  the  police  sergeant's 
desk  with  the  officers  and  the  bandit,  and 
the  police  sergeant,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
was  declaring,  "Say,  do  you  know  who 
this  is? — it's  Al  Glenn — saw  a  circular 
on  him  just  the  other  day — he's  wanted 
from  coast  to  coast.  .  .  ." 

Tony  scarcely  heard  this.  He  was 
thinking,   "Miracles — bah!" 

"That's  good  news  for  you,  young 
fellow,"  said  the  police  sergeant,  looking 
at  Tony.  "You'll  get  a  reward  for  this. 
Let's  see,  how  much  did  the  circular 
say  was  on  his  head?  Oh,  yeah — one 
thousand  bucks !" 


By  Henry  Allen 

1.  Who  was  the  first  Negro  baseball 
player   to   play   in   the  major   leagues? 

2.  Where  are  the  following  sports 
stadiums  located:  (a)  Franklin  Field 
(b)  Dyche  Stadium  (c)  Polo  Grounds 
(d)  Orange  Bowl  (e)  Comiskey  Park 
(f)  Kezar  Municipal  (g)  Fenway 
Park    (h)    Camp   Randall. 

3.  How  many  swimming  records  did 
Jack  Medica  set? 

4.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  annual 
Oxford- Cambridge    boat    race? 

5.  What  team  has  won  the  most  pro- 
fessional football  championships?  How 
many? 

6.  Who  are:  (a)  Jimmy  McLane 
(b)  George  Kaftan  (c)  Specs  Sanders 
(d)   Mel  Ott   (e)  Jake  LaMotta? 

7.  What    Oklahoma    basketball    team 


has  won  the  National  A.A.U.  champion- 
ship  for  five  straight  years? 

8.  In  what  sport  do  the  following 
teams  participate:  (a)  Davis  Cup  (b) 
Montreal  Canadians  (c)  Chicago  Amer- 
ican Gears  (d)  Walker  Cup  (e)  Phila- 
delphia Athletics  (f)  San  Francisco 
Seals  (g)  Westbury  (h)  Fall  River 
Ponta  Delgadas  (i)  St.  Louis  Flyers 
(j)    Boston   Yanks? 

9.  Who  is  called  the  "Flying  Parson"  ? 

10.  What  manager  has  won  the  most 
major  league  baseball  championships? 
The   most  world  titles? 

{For   solution,   see   page   31) 
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Part  IV.  Dress  Up  the  Show 


Any  show,  service  or  civilian,  must 
be  dressed  to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.  Dull  backgrounds,  insufficient 
lighting,  colorless  costumes,  odd,  in- 
appropriate sound  effects,  and  pale, 
unmade-up  performers  can  detract 
greatly  from  an  otherwise  good  show. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  armed  forces  the 
proper  equipment  and  supplies  aren't 
always  available.  There  are  substitutes 
and  means  of  overcoming  many  of  these 
handicaps,  however.  But  first  make  sure 
that  the  proper  equipment  is  not  avail- 
able through  the  Special  Service  divi- 
sions, the  Red  Cross  or  similar  organiza- 
tions, or  through  civilian  concerns. 

COSTUMES 

Costumes  are  an  important  part  of 
any  show,  whether  it  is  a  variety  show 
or  a  play.  Most  playwrights  specify 
certain  items  of  clothing  and  the  di- 
rector must  try  to  meet  these  specifica- 
tions or  find  satisfactory  substitutes. 
Naturally  your  choice  of  costumes  will 
be  governed  by  the  type  of  show  you  are 
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producing.  If  possible,  costumes  should 
be  bright  and  in  harmony  with  the 
mood  of  the  show  and  with  the  back- 
ground. Strive  for  variety  for  all  per- 
formers, and  especially  the  stars  of  the 
show,  who  should  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  the  others. 

Wigs  often  present  a  problem  when 
it  is  necessary  for  men  to  portray 
women.  Your  Quartermaster  (land,  sea 
or  air)  has  a  satisfactory  substitute: 
mops !  These  mops  are  usually  white, 
but  they  can  be  dyed  quite  easily.  If 
regular  dye  isn't  available,  fruit  juices 
from  the  QM  will  serve  the  purpose, 
as  will  paint  in  powdered  form  mixed 
with  plain  water.  Wigs  may  also  be 
made  out  of  crepe  paper  by  fastening 
long  narrow  strips  of  the  crepe  to  a 
stiff  paper  head  covering  and  curling 
the  ends.  Plain  wrapping  paper  can  be 
used  in  this  manner.  Bald-headed  wigs 
can  be  made  of  paper  shaped  to  fit  the 
head  or  out  of  white  cloth  stiffened  with 
flour. 

Your  Quartermaster  will  be  able  to 


furnish  many  items  of  clothing  as  well 
as  various  props  such  as  furniture, 
blankets  and  all  types  of  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils.  Provided,  of  course, 
you  have  an  understanding  QM  officer ! 
Blankets  or  sheets  from  the  QM  will 
serve  as  substitutes  for  stage  curtains 
too. 

If  you  are  stationed  near  a  town  or 
city  of  some  size,  costumes  can  often 
be  rented  or  borrowed.  Service  organiza- 
tions might  be  of  some  assistance, 
especially  in  providing  someone  handy 
with  a  needle  and  thread !  Your  medical 
detachment  may  be  able  to  furnish 
cheese  cloth  or  netting  which  can  be 
used  for  many  things  if  dyed,  including 
costumes,  curtains  and  backdrops  and 
coverings  for  screens  and  flats. 

MAKE-UP 

You  can  get  by  without  the  use  of 
make-up  for  your  actors,  but  if  it  is 
available  you  will  find  it  invaluable  in 
giving  your  show  a  professional  ap- 
pearance. Few  people  look  well  under 
strong  light  without  make-up  of  some 
sort.  Strong  lights  bring  out  all  the 
blemishes  on  one's  face,  and  give  one 
a  washed-out,  ghostlike  appearance; 
features  which  should  stand  out  are  lost. 

Most  Special  Service  branches  carry 
a  full  line  of  make-up  supplies,  as  well 
as  other  theatrical  equipment.  The 
average  make-up  kit  or  box  should 
contain  the  following  items :  one  or  two 
tubes  of  grease-paint,  which  is  used 
as  a  base,  one  light,  one  dark;  a  jar  of 
cold  cream;  a  black  and  a  brown 
eyebrow  pencil ;  lining  for  wrinkles, 
brown  or  black;  a  bottle  of  spirit  gum 
and  some  false  hair  or  mustaches  or 
sideburns ;  rouge  and  lipstick  (very 
dark  shades  for  men)  ;  powder,  dark 
shade  for  men,  lighter  for  women ; 
powder  puff  or  sponge;  pins,  straight 
and    safety ;    needle ;    thread ;    scissors  ; 


buttons ;  and  toothpicks  for  making 
lines.  These  are  minimum  requirements 
and  one  such  kit  will  service  several 
shows. 

Space  does  not  permit  make-up  in- 
structions in  detail,  but  I  believe  you 
will  find  these  suggestions   helpful : 

(1)  For  straight  make-up,  i.e.,  make- 
up which  does  not  require  a  change 
from  an  actor's  normal  appearance,  use 
a  suntan  or  sunburn  grease  paint.  The 
face  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  thin  coat  of  cold 
cream  applied.  Excess  cream  should  be 
blotted  off  with  a  soft  cloth  or  with 
tissues.  Squeeze  a  small  amount  of 
grease  paint  into  the  palm  of  one  hand 
and  daub  spots  here  and  there  on  the 
face.  Smooth  outward  until  the  base 
is  spread  evenly  all  over  the  surface. 
Make  sure  that  all  exposed  sections  of 
skin,  including  the  ears,  has  a  coat 
of  this  base.  If  you've  applied  too  much 
blot  it  off.  Even  straight  make-up  re- 
quires a  few  lines,  so  take  your  eyebrow 
pencil  or  a  toothpick  dipped  in  liner 
and  follow  the  outlines  of  the  wrinkles 
you  possess.  Everyone  seems  to  have  a 
few.  Make  these  lines  narrow  and  light 
and  take  a  finger  and  smooth  them  into 
the  base.  To  do  a  really  professional 
job  you  would  apply  a  thin  line  of  clown 
white  beneath  the  horizontal  wrinkles. 
Don't  forget  the  tiny  crow's  feet  about 
the  eyes ! 

You're  now  ready  to  darken  the  eye- 
brows, and  in  doing  this  rub  your  pencil 
against  the  hair,  not  with  it,  or  other- 
wise you  have  an  eyebrow  that  looks 
painted  on.  Make  a  rather  heavy  brown 
or  black  line  directly  on  the  lower  lid 
beneath  the  ej'-e  and  place  a  dot  of  red 
or  brown  in  the  corner  of  each  eye  near 
the  nose.  This  serves  to  make  the  eyes 
stand  out  more  clearly. 

Men  should  use  very  little  rouge 
or  lipstick  as  a  rule  and  this  should  be 


a  dark  shade.  Brown  liner  may  be 
used  for  lipstick  if  preferred.  Some 
lipstick  and  rouge  is  helpful,  for  the 
cheeks  and  lips  should  be  accentuated. 
Women  ordinarily  use  make-up  a  little 
darker  than  street  make-up. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  apply  a  coating 
of  powder  to  take  away  the  shine  and 
tone  down  the  color.  Men  should  use  a 
dark  powder  unless  they  are  to  appear 
ill  or  pale. 

(2)  Character  make-up  is  a  little 
more  difficult,  for  here  the  actor  must 
make  up  to  look  like  someone  other 
than  his  normal  self.  As  a  general  rule 
the  same  procedure  mentioned  can  be 
followed,  but  wrinkles  must  be  slightly 
heavier  and  more  numerous.  If  the  char- 
acter" is  oldV~  a  very  dark  base,  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  yellow  or  olive, 
should  be  used;  or  else  sallow,  applied 
quite  thickly.  Most  women  use  sallow 
for  age,  touched  up  with  brown.  Ob- 
serve the  next  old  person  you  meet — 
note  the  texture  of  his  skin  and  the  way 
the  wrinkles  run. 

The  hair  may  be  grayed  or  whitened 
with  a  dusting  of  powder  or  with  clown 
white.  Also,  there  are  preparations  on 
the  market  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
above  methods  work  out  satisfactorily, 
although  powder  has  a  tendency  to  shift 
toward  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Frequent 
applications  will  correct  this.  Eyebrows 
are  whitened  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  nose  is  to  be  built  up,  nose 
putty  should  be  used;  however,  soft 
wax  or  even  cotton  can  be  used.  The 
cotton  is  glued  on  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  base  color.  All  facial 
features  can  be  altered  in  this  manner. 

Mustaches,  sideburns  and  whiskers 
can  be  painted  on  with  an  eyebrow 
pencil,  but  they  will  be  much  more  real- 
istic if  actual  hair  is  attached  with 
spirit  gum.  Practice  is  required  to  learn 
to   put   these  on,   but  you   will    find   it 


easier  if  you  apply  twice  as  much  hair 
as  is  necessary  and  then  trim  it  to  the 
desired  size  and  length.  To  take  make- 
up off  apply  a  liberal  coating  of  cream 
and  rub  it  off  with  tissues  or  soft 
cloths.   Then  use  soap  and  water. 

LIGHTS 

Over  the  years  stage  lighting  has 
been  in  a  continual  evolution.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  theater 
was  moved  indoors,  candles  and  oil 
lamps  were  used.  This  poor  lighting 
method  made  it  necessary  for  the  stage 
to  be  extended  into  the  audience  some 
twenty  or  more  feet.  Gaslight  followed, 
then  limelight  and  finally  electric  light. 
As  a  result  the  whole  history  of  the 
stage  took  an  upward  swing  in  the 
direction  of  realism.  New  improvements 
appear  constantly. 

Most  modern  stages  are  lighted  by 
four  different  methods :  footlights, 
borders  above  the  stage,  side  lights, 
and  spots.  Even  poorly  equipped  stages 
have  footlights  and  border  lights.  Quite 
often  the  footlights  may  be  the  portable 
type  which  can  be  removed  after  a 
performance  if  desired.  Border  lights 
alone  are  insufficient  for  they  leave  a 
part  of  the  performer's  face  in  shadows. 
The  footlights,  slanted  at  an  angle,  re- 
move these  shadows.  Side  lights  are 
usually  of  the  portable  type  which  can 
be  moved  about  to  add  more  light  to 
certain  areas  of  the  stage.  Spots  are 
used  for  high-lighting  or  emphasis, 
especially  for  musical  and  variety  shows 
in  which  one  performer  is  the  center  of 
attention. 

Naked  bulbs,  without  reflectors,  in 
the  borders  and  footlights,  are  in- 
effective. Once  again  the  QM  can  supply 
the  necessary  materials  for  reflectors ; 
empty  tin  cans  and  aluminum  or  tin 
cooking  pans !  An  electrician  can  in- 
stall   the    bulbs    and    fixtures    in    the 


"The  Rhythm  Rascals"  in  the  South  Pacific,  with  T/5  Clyde  Bass,  wearing  a  rubber  mask,  a 
bra  made  of  a  bandana  stuffed  zvith  socks  and  a  sarong  which  is  really  an  O.D.  bath  towel. 
"She"  gave  the  men  of  the  ship  quite  a  start  when  she  appeared  on  topside.   (Air  Force  Photo) 


bottoms  of  the  cans  and  utensils.  Later 
they  can  be  mounted  on  strips  of  board. 
Spot  lights  and  side  lights  can  be  made 
in  the  same  manner.  Five-gallons  cans, 
cut  lengthwise,  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose  too. 

Colored  bulbs,  red,  blue,  green  and 
yellow,  should  be  used  in  the  footlights 
and  borders  as  all  white  bulbs  will 
produce  too  much  glare.  If  colored  bulbs 
aren't  available,  ordinary  white  bulbs 
dipped  in  paint  will  suffice.  They  may 
smoke  for  a  time  if  too  much  paint  is 
applied  but  this  will  wear  off. 

Color  should  be  created  by  the  use 
of  slides  for  spots  and  side  lights.  Regu- 
lar colored  slides  may  not  be  obtainable, 
so  in  that  case  plain  colored  cellophane 
paper  attached  to  wooden  frames  or 
wire  hoops  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 


desired  color  effects  are  obtained  by 
passing  a  frame  of  different  colored 
slides  in  front  of  the  spot. 

Almost  any  lighting  effect  desired 
can  be  made  with  colored  bulbs.  For 
instance,  you  may  want  a  scene  to  appear 
brightly  sunlit.  White  bulbs  and  yellow 
bulbs  will  produce  this  effect.  Pink  and 
deep  amber  bulbs  may  be  added  to 
suggest  late  afternoon;  white  and  pink 
will  suggest  sunrise;  while  orange-red 
suggests  the  sunset.  Dark  blue  lights 
will  produce  the  effect  of  twilight  if 
all  other  lights  are  subdued.  A  white 
light  focused  on  a  blue  background  will 
give  a  sky  effect,  or  a  moonlight  effect. 

SOUND     EFFECTS 

Sound  effects  are  often  important  to 
a  show,  and  all  too  often  aren't  employed 
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at  all  or  only  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
Sound  effects  must  come  in  strictly  on 
the  proper  cue.  If  an  actor  onstage 
mentions  the  terrific  thunder  before 
there  is  a  thunder  sound  effect,  the  re- 
sults are  apt  to  be  embarrassing!  The 
following  tricks  for  some  of  the  more 
general  sound  effects  may  prove  helpful : 

Thunder  may  be  produced  by  a  bass 
drum  or  the  bass  keys  of  a  piano.  A 
thunder  sheet  can  be  made  of  a  long 
sheet  of  heavy  tin.  This  is  suspended 
from  a  cord  and  is  shaken  in  a  rolling 
motion  for  -the  effect. 

Wind  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  two 
heavy  pieces  of  canvas  together  in  a 
seesaw  manner.  A  shrill  whistle,  if 
tapered  off  gradually,  will  give  the 
effect  of  a  wind  whistling  about  the 
eaves  of  a  house.  An  electric  fan  can 
be  used  to  blow  a  breeze  across  the 
stage,  or  if  a  severe  gust  of  wind  is 
desired  two  people  can  push  a  heavy 
sheet  up  and  down. 

Lightning  flashes  are  made  with  either 
a  high-powered  flashlight,  spot  lights  or 
strong  floodlights,  snapped  on  and  off 
quickly. 

The  hoofbeats  of  an  approaching  or 
departing  horse  can  be  made  by  tapping 
two  wooden  blocks  on  the  floor  in  the 
rhythmical  manner  of  a  horse's   hoofs. 


Footsteps  can  be  produced  in  the  same 
manner. 

STAGE   TERMINOLOGY 

Apron — the  distance  between  the  cur- 
tain line  and  the  footlights 

Clear — an  expression  used  by  the  stage 
manager  or  director  when  he  wants 
everyone  offstage 

Dead — anything  discarded  for  a  given 
performance 

Downstage — toward  the  footlights 

Left — the  actor's  left,  facing  the  audi- 
ence 

Lines — the  words  or  speeches  of  a  role 

Right — the  actor's  right,  facing  the 
audience 

Ringing  up — signal  for  raising  the 
curtain 

Set — the  stage  prepared  for  a  scene, 
with    all    scenery,    properties,    etc.,    up 

Strike — to  take  down  or  remove  a  set- 
ting of  an  act 

Tag — the  last  line  of  a  play 

Throwing  lines — prompting 

Upstage — ^away  from  the  footlights 

Warning — a  cue  or  signal  given  in  ad- 
vance of  the  real  one  for  some  reason 

Wings — the  sides  of  the  stage  not 
visible  to  the  audience  where  the  actors 
usually   stand   to   make   entrances 

And  now,  loads  of  luck  with  that 
show ! 


"  'Tis  pitiful,"  wrote  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "the  things  by  which  we  are  rich 
or  poor!  A  matter  of  coins,  coats  and  carpets,  a  little  more  or  less  of  stone,  or 
wood,  or  paint;  like  the  naked  Indians  of  whom  one  is  proud  in  the  possession 
of  a  glass  bead,  or  a  red  feather,  and  the  rest  miserable  for  want  of  it!" 

The  measure  of  a  man!  Not  carpets,  coats  and  coins,  not  metals  or  silk  ribbons, 
not  worldly  reward  or  the  applause  of  the  crowd;  not  even  promotions  or  acclaim, 
but  an  inner  rectitude  and  security,  a  fortune  in  things  of  the  spirit.  That  is  the 
gauge  of  greatness;  these  are  the  qualities  by  which  men  and  women  are  "rich" 
or    "poor." 

In  this  troubled  world,  facing  a  dark  and  uncertain  future,  let  us  fight  harder 
than  ever  to  keep  our  vision  clear,  our  values  bright,  our  judgments  fair,  and  our 
spiritual   wealth  accumulative.  Mayo  Corneir 


\VHEN  the  Stevens  family  moved  into 
our  little  neighborhood  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  a  bit  sorry  for  them.  They  had 
moved  from  a  city  and  I  was  certain 
that  they  would  never  undertand  how 
small  town  people  feel  about  strangers. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  notice  that  if 
you  aren't  born  here  people  might  get 
it  into  their  heads  to  see  that  you  don't 
die  here. 

I  was  managing  to  let  well  enough 
alone,  and  about  all  I  knew  was  that 
Mrs.  Stevens  kept  pretty  close  to  the 
house,  though  why  I  couldn't  under- 
stand. The  oldest  boy  being  grown  up 
and  all,  I  couldn't  see  where  he'd  take 
so  much  work.  Then  the  little  fellow 
(seemed  like  she  had  had  her  children 
years  apart)  was  handy  at  keeping  him- 
self busy  so  surely  he  ought  not  keep 
her  too  close. 

Then  about  the  third  week  after 
their  arrival,  I  was  out  to  get  my  mail 
one  morning  and  a  woman  that  I  like 
to  keep  on  a  "hello-good-by"  acquaint- 
ance dropped  over  to  the  mailbox  for  a 
chat. 


"New  butcher  spends  a  lot  of  time 
getting  rid  of  his  packages  at  the 
Stevens',  have  you  noticed?"  she  warned 
me. 

This  little  hint  of  news  fairly  swept 
me  off  my  feet.  It  so  happened  that  I 
was  a  grandmother  to  the  new  butcher 
boy  and  he  had  given  me  my  orders 
long  before  he  came  to  town.  I  was 
visiting  with  his  mother  Ellen  for  a 
week  while  the  plans  were  being  made 
for  Johnny  and  his  veteran  buddy  to 
open  up  their  little  meat  shop  in  my 
town. 

"And  don't  you  go  back  there  to 
Wenton  and  do  any  blowing  about  me 
being  your  grandson.  I  want  to  make 
this  grade  myself,  no  strings,  see.  Just 
never  let  on  that  you  know  a  thing 
about  either  one  of  us."  That's  the  way 
the  young  like  things  today;  that  was 
the  way  he  got  it.  I  didn't  tell  Nettie 
or  Jennie  to  buy  hamburg  from  Johnny 
because  I  knew  that  it  would  be  better, 
but  if  they  wanted  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  I  like  the  Veteran  Market 
meats,  that  was  up  to  them. 
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It  got  pretty  thick;  gossip  does. 
Sometimes  it's  just  like  pouring  oil 
on  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  corner  of 
the  house.  It  looks  so  all-fired  exciting 
and  then  the  first  thing  you  know  it 
gets  a  little  gust  of  wind  on  it  and 
maybe  it  whirls  right  around  to  your 
best  rosebush  at  the  corner.  Sometimes, 
the  rosebush  dies. 

First  thing  I  knew,  my  chief  informer 
dropped  by  with  the  tale  about  how 
the  butcher  boy  was  spending  an  hour 
every  day  at  the  Stevens  house.  That 
was  a  long  time  to  drop  off  a  beef  boil 
or  maybe  a  half  pound  of  salame  but 
I  knew  that  I  had  better  not  plead  the 
case.  If  Mrs.  Stevens  had  an  eye  on 
Johnny  and  he  had  one  on  her  I  didn't 
see  how  I  could  alter  the  situation  very 
much. 

I'll  admit  that  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 
I  even  lay  awake  one  night  mulling  it 
over  in  my  mind.  I  wished  that  Will 
had  been  living ;  it's  times  like  that  when 
you  miss  your  loved  ones  most.  Will 
was  deaf  for  twenty  years,  but  if  he'd 
been  there  any  night  that  this  trouble 
was  brewing,  I'd  have  gladly  screamed 
the  whole  thing  over  a  dozen  times. 
The  screaming  would  have  used  up 
some  of  my  pent-up  energy.  One  thing 
was  certain — I  was  glad  that  Ellen  was 
busy  with  her  clubs  in  her  own  home 
town  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  me  a 
visit  until  late  summer. 

I  happened  to  be  cleaning  the  up- 
stairs windows  one  day  just  when 
Johnny  took  a  great  big  box  into  the 
Stevens  house.  He  walked  pretty  care- 
fully with  it  as  he  took  it  out  of  the 
back  of  the  truck.  I  was  working  up  a 
pretty  fair  angina  over  it  when  I  decided 
that  maybe  the  woman  was  freezing 
meat  for  her  locker.  Then  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  It  was  my  reporter. 

"You  know,"  she  tapped  out  to  me 
on    the    arm    of    the    chair,    "for    two 


cents  I'd  tell  that  fellow  a  thing  or 
two."  She  let  me  soak  a  good  sixty 
seconds.  "Anyway,  I  just  called  his 
partner.    I   told   him,"    she  pronounced. 

I  dare  say  that  my  eyebrows  lifted. 
The  more  I  watched  the  woman,  the 
more  I  wondered  if  anticipation  had 
been  greater  than  realization. 

"I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
his  truck  sitting  up  here  at  the  Stevens 
house  every  day  for  an  hour." 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked  her 
enthusiastically. 

"He  said  it  wasn't  his  truck.  Said  it 
was  Johnny's.  If  he  wanted  to  park  it 
beside  a  stream  and  fish  it  was  all  right 
by  him."  She  slumped  with  the  letdown 
she  must  have  had.  I  crumpled  too,  but 
I  guess  mine  was  with  relief. 

Well,  they  say  that  in  every  story 
there  is  a  black,  black  moment  when 
things  just  don't  get  anywhere  and  for 
about  two  weeks  I  went  through  that 
black  and  desolate  moment  a  thousand 
times  and  more.  Then  Percy  Spooner 
died  and  I  had  to  take  up  the  money 
for  flowers.  It  was  my  turn  and  I  was 
glad  that  it  was  a  nice  spring  day.  The 
sun  had  a  kind  of  warmth  to  it  that 
gets  under  a  poet's  skin  and  makes  a 
bunch  of  pretty  words  roll  out  from 
under  his  pen  and  people  remember 
them  and  they  sing  them  to  themselves 
or  to  their  young  ones.  You  could  see 
the  new,  tender-tipped  dandelions  edging 
their  way  through  along  the  side  of  the 
walk  and  the  smell  of  fresh  earth  made 
you  put  your  ring  on  another  finger  so 
that  you'd  remember  to  send  that  order 
in  for  seeds.  It  was  a  good  day  and 
somehow  I  felt  that  things  were  in  my 
favor,  though  that's  a  right  poor  feeling 
to  have  when  you  are  collecting  for 
flowers. 

Anyway,  I  had  taken  everybody  as 
he  came,  and  like  always,  people  had 
been  liberal  with  their  money.  Mentally, 
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I  had  it  figured  that  we'd  have  enough 
for  a  big  basket  and  maybe  a  $5  bill  to 
slip   in   an   envelope   with   a  nice   note. 
These  little  things  always  come  at  about 
the  right  time  for  extras.  My  next  stop 
was  the  Stevens  house,  and  the  butcher 
wagon    was    there    and    I    thought    to 
myself— Johnny,  you  little  skinflint,  you 
better  not  let  your  ma  down  or  grandma. 
I  knocked  at  the  side  door.  I  heard  a 
strain  of  music  and  a  tiptoe  to  the  door. 
It  opened  real  easy-like  and  there  was 
Mrs.  Stevens  and  she  motioned  to  me  to 
slip  in  real  quiet.   She  pulled  me  over 
to  one  side  so  that  I  might  look  into 
the  "good  room."  The  music  was  coming 
from    a   nice,    new    recording    machine. 
The  box  was  still  sitting  beside  it  and 
it  was  the  box  that  I  had  seen  Johnny 
carry  in  that  day  he  almost  fell.  There 
was  a  pretty  waltz  being  played  and  if  I 
knew  my  big-time  orchestras,  I  was  sure 
that  I  knew  this  one.   Then  she  whis- 
pered, "It's  Mary  Lou.  She  had  polio  and 
couldn't  walk.  Keeps  me  busy  rubbing 
her    and    everything.    Then,    this    nice 


Johnny  found  out  about  her  and  said  if 
she'd  teach  him  piano  he'd  teach  her 
to  dance,  so  every  afternoon  they  have 
been  giving  each  other  a  lesson."  As  she 
beamed  they  glided  across  the  floor  and 
Johnny  caught  himself  once.  He  was 
about  to  take  a  spill  himself  and  through 
the  glass  doors  even,  I  could  hear 
them  chuckle  about  it.  "This  is  the  first 
time  that  she's  been  able  to  dance  the 
piece  out — "  and  then  I  could  see  Mary 
Lou's   face. 

There  was  the  spring-beauty  color  to 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  were  dancing 
too,  along  with  her  feet.  They  were  blue 
like  the  sky  I  had  just  admired  outside 
and  then  they  turned  and  Johnny  winked 
at  me.  I  smiled  at  him  over  Mrs.  Stevens' 
shoulder.  He  knew  what  I  was  thinking. 
I  was  wondering  when  he  was  going 
to  tell  them  about  how  careful  he  has 
to  be  that  he  doesn't  lose  a  screw  or 
bolt  out  of  that  wooden  leg  he  has  had 
ever  since  he  was  at  Bataan. 
Little  scamp;   good  butcher  too. 

— Reprinted    by    special 
permission   of  The   Minerva 
Leader,    Minerva,    Ohio. 
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\.  Jackie  Robinson  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

2.  (a)  University  of  Pennsylvania  (b) 
Northwestern  University  (c)  New 
York  City  (d)  Miami,  Florida  (e) 
Chicago  (f)  San  Francisco  (g) 
Boston  and  (h)  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

3.  In  1934  and  1935  Medica  set  9 
swimming  records  that  still  stand,  at 
distances  ranging  from  200  meters  to 
one  mile. 

4.  Four  and  one-quarter  miles. 

5.  The    Chicago    Bears.     Seven. 

6.  (a)  swimmer    (b)    basketball  player 


(c)   football  player  (d)  former  man- 
ager. New  York  Giants    (e)   middle- 
weight   boxer. 

7.  The  Phillips  Refinery  Oilers  of  Bart- 
lesville,  Oklahoma. 

8.  (a)  tennis  (b)  hockey  (c)  basketball 
(d)    golf    (e)    baseball    (f)    baseball 

(g)   polo   (h)   soccer   (i)  hockey   (j) 
football. 

9.  Gil  Dodds,  star  distance  runner, 
youth   worker   and    divinity    student. 

10.  John  McGraw,  with  10  league 
championships.  Joe  McCarthy  with 
7   world    titles. 
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Dr.  Joad  further  tells  us,  "I  know 
now  that  evil  is  endemic  (inherent) 
in  man,  and  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  original  sin  expresses  a  deep  and 
essential  insight  into  human  nature." 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  deeply  under- 
stood the  nature  of  man  for  He  chose 
twelve  assistants  who  represented  vari- 
ous types.  There  were  some  who  could 
face  difficulties,  deal  with  others  and 
come  to  terms.  This  was  not  always 
true  of  Peter  and  Judas,  but  Peter 
after  a  good  deal  of  "working  over," 
finally  learned.  Apparently  Judas  never 
did.  We  have  Christ's  institution  with 
us  on  earth  today.  At  this  particular 
time  many  of  the  churches  observe  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  particularly  His  in- 
nocent sufferings  and  death,  during  this 
season  approaching  Easter  and  spring- 


time. From  ancient  times  this  season 
has  been  called  Lent,  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  denoting  spring.  Regard- 
less of  the  term  we  give  this  season  of 
the  year  it  is  well  that  we  take  time  for 
reflection  upon  the  suffering  ministry  of 
the  Christ.  No  doubt  there  were  periods 
when  He,  too,  looked  to  the  future  with 
great  hopefulness  since  His  ministry 
held  out  for  the  people  so  much  prom- 
ise. Nevertheless,  there  were  also  dark 
days,  but  even  these  were  not  too  dark 
to  be  conquered  by  the  true  Light  of 
the  World. 

When  General  Eisenhower  lunched 
with  Marshal  Zhukov  the  day  held 
promise;  there  have  been  dark  days 
since;  there  may  even  be  dark  days  in 
the  future,  but  none  can  be  too  dark  for 
the  Light  of  the  World  to  penetrate. 


OFF  THE  RECORDS 

with  guitar  and  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. Reverse  side  is  Happy  Mary 
Polka,  typical  "polka"  number  with  no 
vocal. 

TOP  CLASSICAL  RECORD  FOR  THE  MONTH: 

Granados,  Intermezzo  from  Goyescas 
.  .  .  Revueltas,  Sensemaya — Leopold 
Stokowski  and  his  Symphony  Orchestra, 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Record.  What- 
ever Leopold  Stokowski  conducts, 
whether  it  is  opera,  symphony,  oratorio, 
tone  poem  or  novelty,  carries  a  full 
measure  of  stylistic  flavor.  This  is  the 
case  with  two  colorful  compositions 
released  by  RCA  Victor  this  month  in 
a  performance  by  Stokowski  and  his 
Symphony  Orchestra.  They  are  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by  Granados, 
and  Sensemaya  by  the  Mexican  com- 
poser Sylvestre  Revueltas,  who  died  in 


{Continued   from   page   20) 

1940.  The  latter  composition  marks  the 
first  appearance  of  a  Revueltas  work  on 
records. 

The  Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  is 
ear-caressing  music,  replete  with  typical 
Spanish  melodies  and  rippling  with 
fanciful  rhythms.  Sensemaya,  which  has 
no  literal  translation,  is  a  composition 
-  inspired  by  the  verses  of  a  Cuban  poet 
who  took  as  his  subject  matter  the  op- 
pression and  suffering  of  a  secret  society 
of  African  negroes.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
pain  and  oppression,  and  the  revolt 
against  this  condition,  that  find  ex- 
pression in  barbaric  rhythms  that  twist 
and  turn,  reaching  a  fiery  climax. 
Stokowski's  orchestra,  composed  of 
first-desk  players  in  leading  New  York 
symphony  and  radio  orchestras,  extracts 
the  full  essence  of  both  compositions- 
The  recording  is  excellent. 
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Ideals  Are  Like  Stars 
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By  RAYMOND  M.  VEH 
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It  might  be  well  when  two  people 
greet  each  other  to  say,  "How  are  your 
ideals?"  A  curious  greeting,  you  say! 
Yet  when  we  ask  about  a  person's 
ideals,  we  are  asking  about  the  most 
important  thing  there  is  to  know  about 
him, 

Carl  Schurz,  the  famous  American, 
once  said,  "Ideals  are  like  stars ;  you 
will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with 
your  hands,  but  like  the  seafaring  man 
on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them 
as  y«ur  guides,  and  following  them, 
you  reach  the  destiny  of  your  ambitions." 

Each  of  us  needs  to  look  at  his  ideals. 
We  are  today  where  our  thoughts  have 
brought  us.  We  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sults of  our  thoughts.  We  can,  how- 
ever, set  ideals  which  will  lure  us  to 
greater   goals. 

Bishop  Thoburn  said  to  his  young 
people,  "Ideals  are  to  run  races  with. 
When  we  catch  up  with  them  they  sit 
down  and  become  opinions." 

Life  inevitably  gravitates  toward 
those  goals  which  we  most  secretly 
cherish.  If  our  ideals  are  visions,  our 
thoughts  are  high,  we  shall  achieve 
successful  life.  If  they  are  low,  base, 
evil,  we  shall  discover  that  life  loses 
its  zest  and  value. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  common 
ideals  which  ought  to  be  "stars"  toward 
which  we  strive. 


■i^'(l)  A   Strong   Body 

Rugged  good  health  is  the  innate  pos- 
session of  most  people.  It  is  so  common 
that  we  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  it.  We  begin  to  dissipate  it  through 
late  hours,  overeating,  and  neglect  of 
health  habits.  Many  current  practices 
of  living  vitiate  health.  There  is  no  more 
tragic  thing  in  life  than  to  have  a  great 
goal  and  rich  opportunity  and  not  to 
have  the  health  to  grasp  it. 

Recently  in  the  Boys  and  Girls  Nezvs- 
paper,  we  read  the  story  of  Johnny 
Weissmuller's  life.  Says  he:  "I  started 
to  swim,  you  know,  on  the  advice  of 
our  family  doctor.  I  was  a  skinny, 
scrawny  youngster,  given  to  fainting 
spells.  I  used  to  faint  in  school  and 
sometimes  just  walking  along  the  street. 
I  didn't  like  it  any  more  than  my  mother 
did.  It  was  no  fun  playing  with  the  gang 
and  suddenly  falling  down  like  a  weak- 
ling. 

"When  the  doc  told  me  I  should  swim, 
was  I  glad?  In  a  very  short  time  it 
filled  me  out,  gave  me  muscle.  I  weigh 
190  pounds  today.  Well,  anyhow,  my 
brother  used  to  beat  me.  I  used  a  stroke 
which  was  a  combination  of  crawl  and 
dog  paddle,  and  could  never  come  with- 
in a  yard  of  him  no  matter  how  hard  I 
tried.  Then  at  the  YMCA  an  older  boy 
corrected  my  stroke.  I  practiced  secretly 
for  a  week — every  day  after  school — and 
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then  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  challenged 
my  brother.  And  won !  He  has  never 
beaten  me  since." 

On  the  condition  of  our  bodies  much 
of  the  success  of  our  adventure  depends. 

^  (2)  A  Keen  Mind 

A  growing  intelligence  is  an  ideal 
that  lures  any  alert  person.  To  drive 
horses  didn't  take  much  brain  power ; 
but  with  autos,  complex  driving  de- 
mands the  use  of  brains.  Stuart  Chase 
says :  "A  million  horses  have  been  set 
loose  through  the  inventions  of  this 
electrical  age."  We  have  our  hands  on 
the  reins  but  the  horses  are  straining 
at  the  leash  to  run  away  with  this 
civilization.  We  have  got  to  keep  grow- 
ing mentally  to  live  satisfactorily  in 
this   scientific  age. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  person  say 
when  asked  how  he  is  today :  "Oh,  I'm 
just  so-so;  about  the  same  as  ever, 
holding  my  own."  When  we're  just  as 
good  a  man  as  yesterday,  that  is  the 
trouble  with  us;  we  are  just  two  days 
behind  the  times.  The  necessity  of 
brushing  up  our  minds  is  constantly 
upon  us.  There  dare  be  no  let-up  in 
this  business  of  polishing  our  minds. 
"Into  this  edifice  of  civilization  which 
has  taken  so  many  hundreds  of  years  to 
build,  I  will  drive  one  golden  nail,"  is 
the  stimulating  proverb  which  our  fore- 
fathers mounted.  We  can  make  a  real 
contribution  to  our  civilization  as  we 
keep  growing. 

The  glorious  fact,  too,  is  that  by  use 
of  will  power  we  can  bring  into  our 
lives  almost  anything  that  we  desire. 
Says  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox: 

"Thought  is   another  name  for   fate, 
Choose  then  thy  destiny  and  wait, 
For  love  brings  love  and  hate  brings 
hate." 

What    do    we   want    in    life?    We    get 


just  what  we  invest — love  or  hate.  What 
we  think  is  what  we  become.  Not  many 
of  us  can  get  extra  schooling  but  we 
all  have  tools  available  which  will  keep 
our  minds  whetted.  Dr.  Samuel  Graffin 
suggests  that  this  threefold  rule  will 
help  us   reach  this   star : 

(a)  Read  one  chapter  of  the  Bible 
each  day.  When  one's  mind  grasps  the 
great  facts  of  God,  one's  soul  expands. 
Noble  personality  is  built  as  one  pat- 
terns after  the  Great  Ideal. 

(b)  Read  one  page  of  the  dictionary 
each  day.  We  may  be  like  Will  Rogers, 
who  used  to  say,  "I  can't  get  interested 
in  the  dictionary;  the  story  changes  so 
frequently."  But  the  dictionary  is  a  most 
fascinating  book  when  we  begin  to 
study  words.  It  is  great  sport  to  try 
new  words  on  some  unsuspecting  friends. 
They  may  stand  with  mouths  agape, 
but  they  do  have  new  respect  for  us 
for  they  know  we  are  growing  mentally. 

(c)  Read  one  biography  each  day 
from  an  encyclopedia  of  short  biog- 
raphies. There  are  many  books  of  bi- 
ography. These  records  of  the  lives  of 
others  who  have  achieved  stimulate  us 
to  greater  endeavor.  Many  have  had 
new  "stars"  placed  in  their  sky  through 
studying  the  accomplishments  of  others. 

If  we  whet  our  minds  they  will  keep 
us.  To  bow  in  reverence  before  truth 
and  knowledge  is  a  sure  key  to  dis- 
covery.  We   can   learn   from   everyone. 

■^   (3)   An    Open    Hand 

An  acknowledgment  of  stewardship 
is  part  of  our  everyday  experience.  God 
has  placed  the  gifts  of  nature  at  man's 
disposal.  But  He  expects  man  to  learn 
how  to  use  and  share  these  gifts  wisely. 
Man  has  been  grasping  and  hoarding 
selfishly  during  these  last  years.  But 
the  essence  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
is  that  the  only  things  we  keep  are  the 
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things  we  give  away.  It's  a  strange 
paradox. 

This  paradox  is  poignantly  treated  in 
Lloyd  Douglas'  novel  Magnificent  Ob- 
session. Briefly  stated,  the  story  centers 
around  Bobby  Merrick,  a  wealthy  young 
modern  whose  life  was  saved  from 
drowning  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Hudson's, 
who  was  a  highly  valued  surgeon  and 
citizen.  During  convalescence  at  Dr. 
Hudson's  hospital  Bobby  overheard  some 
person  deploring  the  fact  that  his  use- 
less life  had  been  spared  at  such  a  great 
cost.  His  reaction  to  this  discovery,  and 
his  ultimate  determination  to  become  a 
great  brain  specialist  and  live  Dr.  Hud- 
son's life  for  him,  and  the  consequences 
of  Bobby's  life  in  spiritual  development 
and  professional  attainment,  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  story.  Its  essence  is 
that  that  which  we  give  away  is  that 
which  lives  on  down  through  all  time. 

The  world  has  gotten  itself  into  a 
tangled  mess  because  of  selfishness.  Too 
many  men  have  been  seeking  for  self 
only.  We  are  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  only  by  sharing  the  good 
things  of  life  with  others  can  we  possess 
them  for  ourselves.  Only  the  pursuit 
of  ideals  will  put  the  warm  glow  of 
spiritual  brotherhood  into  the  new 
world  which  is  presently  being  shaped. 
It  is  for  us  with  ideals  to  put  at  the 
heart  of  things  the  glowing  flare  of 
human  sympathy.  The  world  needs  folks 
with  the  "open  hand"  who  will  bring 
warm,   loving  sympathy  to  their  tasks. 

Too  few  experience  the  thrill  of  giv- 
ing. Dr.  Frank  Slutz  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  enormous 
mathematics  of  sharing.  If  one  person 
starts  sharing  and  each  other  one  shares 
with  another  each  day  of  a  month,  in 
31  days  1,000,000  people  will  have  been 
touched.  Therein  is  the  thrill  of  reaching 
toward   the  ideal   of   "the   open   hand." 

Share   a   story   and  you'll    remember 


it.  Share  a  book  and  it  becomes  more 
meaningful.  Share  a  testimony  and  it 
deepens  your  spiritual  experience.  A 
little  girl  went  with  Lorado  Taft,  the 
great  sculptor,  for  a  walk.  When  he 
pointed  out  to  her  a  sunset  it  so  thrilled 
her  that  she  wanted  to  run  back  home 
and  tell  others  about  the  sunset.  In 
all  her  days  she  apparently  had  never 
seen  a  sunset — really  seen  one  with 
wide-open  eyes — until  it  was  pointed 
out  to  her.  In  making  sharing  continuous 
we  reach  one  of  life's  worth-while  stars. 

■5^  (4)  A    Smiling    Face 

Social  agreeableness  is  an  ever-press- 
ing ideal.  There  is  no  joy,  no  compen- 
sation like  making  someone  else  happy. 
A  smile  goes  a  long  way.  A  smile 
creates.  To  be  a  creator  in  bringing 
joy  to  others  is  to  be  a  "doctor  of 
human  relations." 

When  in  the  east  where  there  are 
narrow  streets,  I  specialize  in  one-way 
streets,  usually  going  the  wrong  way. 
Or  I  make  left-hand  turns  when  I'm 
not  supposed  to.  Before  going  very  far 
a  policeman  stops  me  and  tries  to  be 
hard-boiled.  Although  it's  hard  to  keep 
composed,  I  try  to  lean  out  of  the  car 
window  with  a  smile  and  call  him 
"Chief."  Instead  of  his  giving  me  a 
ticket  he  becomes  so  agreeable  that  he 
almost  turns  my  car  around  for  me. 
Try  it  out  sometime.  Experiment  a  bit 
in  this  art  of  being  agreeable  and  see 
how  much  happier  it  makes  you  and 
the  other  person. 

Bernard  Claussen  says,  "The  world 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  Those 
who  get  up  in  the  morning  with  a  sigh 
and  say,  'Oh  dear!'  (2)  Those  who  get 
up  in  the  morning  with  a  smile  and  say 
'Oh  boy!'"  Into  which  group  do  you 
fall? 

"i^   (5)   A   Loving   Heart 

Love  is  the  star  which  lures  millions. 
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This  is  not  strange.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental wishes  in  Hfe  is  for  response. 
Loving  is  the  great  delight  of  life.  Lov- 
ing is  an  ideal  and  when  placed  on  that 
high  plane  it  becomes  the  most  satisfying 
thing  in  life.  We  need  time  to  love  our 
parents,  pals,  books,  the  out-of-doors, 
hobbies. 

We  do  not  "fall"  into  love  as  the 
novels  and  motion  pictures  inevitably 
depict  romances.  Rather  we  "climb"  into 
love.  Climbing  toward  the  highest  ideals 
of  love  means  that  we'll  not  quickly  fall 
out  of  love. 

^  (6)  A  Deep  Soul 

Sounding  the  depths  of  mankind's  ex- 


perience and  spiritual  belief  is  the  last 
of  the  ideals  which  call  us.  Do  not  all 
of  us  need  time  to  think  squarely  on 
life's  meaning?  Daily  examination  of 
our  ideals  will  help  us  to  adjust  the 
plumb  line  of  our  lives— to  make  our- 
selves straight  if  we're  crooked ;  to  make 
ourselves  strong  for  our  tasks  when 
life's  difficulties  overwhelm  us ;  to  make 
ourselves  kind  when  we're  sour  and 
mean.  We  need  to  sense  that  the  spark 
of  divinity  is  within  us  and  permits  us 
to  be  attuned  with  the  Infinite. 

Six  ideals!  Reaching  out  for  them 
will  bring  happiness,  success  and  life 
more  abundant.  Our  destiny  is  the  stars. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  of  March,   1946,  in  Nagasaki,  the  city  of  my  birth. 

After  worshiping  at  early  service  with  the  Tenth  Marines,  a  doctor  friend  and 
I  went  to  the  site  of  the  Atomic  bomb.  All  about  us  was  destruction  too  awesome 
to  contemplate.  The  great  cathedral  of  Urakami  on  the  hillside  smashed  to  bits. 
Factories  crushed,  homes  consumed,  trees  bared  and  all  vegetation  seared.  The 
medical  college  and  hospital  walls  standing  as  a  reminder  of  the  thousand  patients, 
nurses,  and  doctors  who  were  obliterated.  What  a  sight! 

Leaving  this  ugliness,  we  drove  away  from  the  city  toward  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  warm  spring  day  with  the  cherry 
blossoms  in  flower,  and  the  natives  were  outside  to  enjoy  the  sight.  After  45' 
minutes  of  climbing  up  a  long  winding  road  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill. 

A  tower  on  the  top  gave  us  a  marvelous  view  of  green  Islands,  the  blue  of  sky 
above  and  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sea  beneath.  In  the  foreground  a  green  hill  hid 
from  sight  the  destruction  we  had  left.  This  view  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes   in  all   the  world. 

I  thought  how  the  contrast  is  a  parable  of  the  works  of  God  and  man.  The 
one  shows  the  brutality  of  war,  with  Its  misery,  suffering  and  destruction;  the  other, 
the  peace,  quietude  and  glory  of  God. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes — from  whence  cometh  my  help."  The  view  from  the 
hills  brought  the  Inspiration  of  God  and  His  handiwork.  He  alone  brings  strength 

and  peace.  ru    t  •     -^t.  «    « 

— Chaplain    Thomas    B.    Pecry 


THE   FIRST   AND    SECOND 
EPISTLES    TO    TIMOTHY- 
ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS 

fTlIMOTHY  was  a  native  of  Lystra, 

I  where  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  there,  at  which  time  Timothy  was 
probably  converted.  This  explains  why 
Paul  calls  Timothy  his  "own  son  in  the 
faith." 

His  two  letters  to  Timothy  are  the 
advice  of  a  seasoned  veteran  to  a  young 
recruit  in  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  the 
first  epistle  is  well  expressed  in  the 
words :  "That  thou  mayest  know  how 
thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth." 

In  immediate  connection  with  this 
declaration  of  purpose  he  declares  the 
message  of  truth  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  and  its  ministry  to  hold 
aloft  as  a  light  upon  a  pillar.  He  calls 
it  "thy  mystery  of  godliness,"  and  thus 
summarizes  its  fundamental  points : 
"God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory." 


The  true  minister  must  guard  this 
gospel  truth  from  all  false  teaching  and 
"old  wives'  fables,"  and  furthermore 
adorn  it  with  a  godly  and  prayerful  life. 
He  is  enjoined  to  "be  an  example  to 
them  that  believe,  in  word,  in  manner  of 
life,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  purity"  and  to 
"give  heed  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
teaching." 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  un- 
doubtedly the  last  letter  we  have  from 
Paul's  pen.  It  was  written  from  prison 
shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  which 
he  was  anticipating  when  he  wrote:  "I 
am  already  being  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  come.  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  It  was  to 
encourage  his  son  Timothy  to  like 
steadfastness  in  keeping  the  faith  that  he 
wrote  this  second  letter. 

As  in  the  first  epistle  the  key  thought 
was  the  church  as  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth  and  the  minister's  responsi- 
bility for  the  proclamation  of  that  truth 
in  its  purity,  so  here  also  in  the  second 
epistle  the  keynote  deals  with  the  min- 
ister's responsibility  in  the  handling  of 
that  truth:  "Study  to  show  thyself  ap- 
proved unto  God,  a  workman  that  need- 
eth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth." 

The  peril  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
of  which  Timothy  was  pastor,  was  false 
teaching,  which  opened  the  doors  to 
great  worldliness  and  utter  godlessness, 
pictured  in  the  words :  "Lovers  of  self, 
lovers  of  money  ...  no  lovers  of  good 
.  .  .  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
of  God ;  holding  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
having  denied  the  power  thereof."  It  is 
a  picture  of  much  that  passes  before  our 
eyes  today  as  well  as  in  Ephesus  nine- 
teen centuries  ago. 

Against  this  Paul  held  up  the  example 
of  his  own  teaching  and  testimony,  and 
urged,    "Continue    thou    in    the    things 
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which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them."  It  is  the  dying  veteran's 
cry  to  the  young  recruit,  "Carry  on  I" 

The  equipment  which  the  true  minister 
will  find  sufficient  for  such  a  ministry 
is  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  of 
which  Paul  says,  "Every  scripture  in- 
spired of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teach- 
ing, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction which  is  in  righteousness :  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  fur- 
nished completely  unto  every  good 
work." 

The  function  of  the  ministry  is  to 
"preach  the  word,  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
with  all  long  suffering  and  teaching." 

With  such  a  ministry  the  church  will 
deserve  the  title  Paul  gave  her,  "the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  or  better 
still,  the  title  Christ  gave  her,  "the  light 
of  the  world." 

(Published  with  permission  of  the   author. 

Dr.   Alvin  E.   Bell,   Toledo  6,  Ohio,  <md  the 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. ) 


One  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
lawyers  In  England  was  John  Selden, 
who  said  on  his  deathbed,  "I  have 
taken  pains  to  know  everything  that 
was  worth  knowing  among  men,  but 
with  all  my  reading,  and  all  my  knowl- 
edge, nothing  now  remains  with  me  to 
comfort  me  at  the  close  of  life,  but 
these  precious  words  of  St.  Paul,  This 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.'  To  this  I 
cling;  in  this  I  rest."  — The  War  Cry 


BIBLE    READING    FOR    THE    MONTH 

{Prepared  by  James   V.   Claypool,  Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society} 

THEME:    Now   Hear  This 

I.Mark    7:1-13     Clean    Hands 

2.  Joel   2:12-18    Ash   Wednesday 

3.  Mark  7:14-37    Clean    Minds 

4.  I  John  1    Clear  Direction 

5.  Psalms  51    Cleansed  Life 

6.  Luke   4:1-13    ...Cleared   of   Temptation 

7.  Luke   15:1-7    The  Lost  Restored 

8:  Psalms  107:23-43     They  Sail,  They  Plant 
9.   I  Timothy  2 Lead  a  Quiet  Life 

10.   Ephesians   4:1 1-24    Crow    Up 

n.   II   Corinthians   5    ....Courage   Brings   It 

12.  I    Peter    1:13-25    This    is    It 

13.  Psalms  139    It's  Wonderful 

14.  John    10:1-18    Religious    Robbers 

15.  John   10:19-42         Give  Them  the  Works 

16.  Psalms  31  :1-8   In  a  Large  Place 

17.  Psalms  105:1-8    Seek  His  Strength 

18.  Isaiah  58:1-12   .  .    You  Call,  He  Answers 

19.  Colossians   1:9-19       A  Lengthy  Sentence 

20.  Ephesians   1    ....  Two  Lengthy  Sentences 

21.  Daniel    1  :1 1-20   .  .      The  Young  Dietitian 

22.  Jeremiah    1  :4-10    Lead  Along 

23.  Acts   5:17-32    ...Released   from    Prison 

24.  Luke  9:51-62    No   Billet 

25.  Matthew   22:34-46 

The  Great  Commandment 

26.  Luke   1  :26-56    The  Expected  Jesus 

27.  Luke   1  :57-80    The  Expected  John 

28.  Matthew    17:14-23     So    Sorry 

29.  Matthew  26:1-13    ...  .Fragrant  Devotion 

30.  Mark   10:1-27    The   Family  Situation 

31.  Mark   10:28-52    Big    Talk 


(7^^  TALKS 


*  Subject  for  group  discussion  {first  week)  : 

FINDING  LIFE  S  GREATEST  FRIEND 

y^^  (l&heni  GaSpa^  ludne^ 

*  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  is  the  chief  result  of  our  accepting  Christ  as  our  Savior?  (John  3  :16> 

2.  How  did  Jesus  promise  to  acknowledge  our  acceptance  of  Him?   (Matthew 
10:32) 

3.  Why  is  Pilate's  question  concerning  Jesus  one  that  you  and  I  must  deal  with 
too?  (Matthew  27:22) 

4.  What  does  it  mean  to  us  to  take  Christ  as  our  greatest  friend  and  confess  Him 
as  our  Savior?  (Romans  10:9) 

5.  How  does  God  seal  our  acceptance  of  Christ  by  dwelling  in  us?  (I  John  4:15) 


*  Resource  material: 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  Christ  as 
your  greatest  friend  in  life?  He  is  your 
most  important  friend  because  He  is 
able  to  save  you  from  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  sin.  You  will  recall  that  the 
New  Testament  beautifully  states  it  in 
this  way :  "For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (John 
3  :16)  That  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
be  saved  from  physical  consequences  that 
some  sin  may  leave  in  our  body  and  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  be  saved 
from  contrition  and  remorse,  but  it  does 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  suffer  God's 
eternal  condemnation  because  of  our  sins 
if  we  accept  Christ  as  our  own  personal 
Savior  and  ask  Ilim  to  forgive  us. 


Can  you,  in  the  light  of  all  this,  think 
of  anything  else  so  important  to  you  as 
your  own  acceptance  of  Christ  as  your 
personal  Savior?  Can  you  think  of  any 
earthly  friend  who  can  mean  so  much 
to  you?  Wealth  can  never  be  so  im- 
portant to  you  as  Christ.  Position  and 
fame  and  success  can  never  mean  as 
much  to  you  as  He.  Jesus  put  it  very 
clearly  long  ago:  "For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?"    (Mark   8:36,   37) 

Let's  not  forget  that  He  is  our  best 
friend  in  this  greatest  of  all  ways,  by 
swinging  open  to  us  the  gates  of  eternal 
life. 

But   He  is   our  friend  also   in  other 
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ways.  He  is  a  friend  when  we  need  a 
friend  most,  when  others  may  look  down 
upon  us  or  despise  us.  Some  of  His  en- 
emies tried  to  discredit  Him  by  asserting 
that  He  was  the  friend  of  pubHcans  and 
sinners  when  He  was  here  on  earth. 
(Matthew  11:19;  Luke  7:34) 

He  was  their  friend,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  the  friend  of  any  man 
who  needs  His  gracious  ministry  of  for- 
giveness and  help.  He  is  our  friend 
now  in  our  present  needs.  But  we.  should 
remember  that  His  friendship  lays  heavy 
obligations  upon  us.  Listen  to  the  way 
He  put  it  one  day :  "Ye  are  my  friends, 
t/  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 
(John  15:14) 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  should  obey  Him,  in  the  light  of  this 
challenge  ? 

Here  is  one  of  His  commandments 
that  covers  a  vast  territory:  "Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  (Mat- 
thew   11:29) 

That  is  a  twofold  command,  linked 
with  a  wonderful  promise  that  we — you 
and  I — shall  find  rest  in  these  anxious 
and  disturbed  spirits  of  ours.  The  first 
part  of  this  command  is  to  take  Him 
for  our  Master.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
that.  We  hear  much  about  democracy 
and  human  freedom,  but  we  should  re- 
member that  our  true  freedom  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ  as  our  Master.  Does 
it  seem  to  be  a  strange  thing  that  we 
must  take  His  yoke  in  order  to  find 
rest?  Paul  found  he  was  free  when  he 
was  bound  most  to  Christ.  And  we  can 
find  it  so  as  well. 

But  look  at  the  second  part  of  that 
command,  to  learn  of  Him,  the  Great 


Teacher.  That  is  a  large  task  and  a 
lifetime  undertaking.  There  is  so  much 
to  learn  from  Him.  The  first  lesson  is 
to  put  God  first,  and  to  understand  that 
He  is  our  Father.  The  next  lesson  is 
to  try  to  understand  that  all  men  are  our 
brothers,  and  then  set  ourselves  the  great 
task  of  exploring  the  almost  inexhaust- 
ible areas  of  mutual  friendship  and 
accomplishment  that  this  world-wide 
brotherhood  in  Christ  offers  us. 

Can  you  think  of  any  area  of  distrust 
and  tension  that  would  not  yield  tre- 
mendous harvest  of  good  for  all  men 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  till  its  fields 
in  mutuality  and  with  zeal?    ' 

Sit  down  and  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  that  same  spirit  of  hanging  on 
His  words  as  the  great  Teacher.  Those 
three  chapters  contain  more  than  enough 
to  help  us  to  remake  this  distraught 
world  and  make  it  a  fit  anteroom  to 
eternity.  The  insight  and  the  wisdom 
packed  into  those  words  will  inspire 
sermons  and  books  and  philanthropies 
and  humanitarian  movements  and  re- 
forms until  the  end  of  time.  (Matthew 
5,  6,  7) 

If  earnest  Christian  men  ever  come 
to  the  place  where  they  wonder  what 
good  can  yet  be  accomplished,  they  will 
need  only  to  turn  to  those  three  great 
chapters  and  read  them  with  a  prayer 
for  understanding  and  for  wisdom  such 
as  they  have  never  had  in  their  posses- 
sion before. 

Great  friendships  draw  out  of  us  more 
than  we  realize  is  in  us.  This  is  one 
of  the  incomparable  benefits  that  we 
derive  from  having  Christ  as  our  friend. 

In  sheer  gratitude,  we  should  try  to 
win  others  to  His  friendship   too! 


Q.^:syQ) 
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FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 

*  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  RICH   IS  OUR  CHRISTIAN   EXPERIENCE? 

*  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  Christian  testimony  so  important f  (Mark  5:19) 

2.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to  know  Christ  by  our  own  experience  and  not 
merely  by  the  testimony  of  others?  (John  4:42) 

3.  Why  is  the  testimony  of  personal  experience  unanswerable?   (John  9:25) 

4.  How  are  tribulation  and  experience  and  hope  related?   (Romans  5:3-5) 

5.  Can  we  be  sure  that  good  will  probably  result  from  a  Christian's  adversities? 
(Philippians  1:12-14) 


*  Resource  material: 

Very  often  we  need  to  remember  that 
our  Christian  experience  is  not  some- 
thing of  a  moment  or  a  day  or  a  year. 
It  is  a  constantly  flowing  stream  of  faith 
and  works.  As  a  mighty  river  receives 
rich  silt  along  its  course  and  lavishes  it 
wherever  it  flows  afterward,  so  our  life 
as  a  Christian  is  constantly  receiving 
spiritual  enrichment  and  is  as  constantly 
giving  it  out  to  others. 

Unless  we  are  doing  that,  we  are  lack- 
ing in  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
Christian.  A  Christian  cannot  keep  to 
himself.  He  is  not  made  for  that.  Christ 
did  not  come  to  earth  to  keep  to  Himself. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  good  for  us  if 
He  had  kept  aloof  from  all  who  so 
desperately  needed  Him.  He  simply 
could  not  have  been  what  He  was  if 
He  had  acted  as  if  He  were  on  a  pedestal 
high  above  all  others. 

Our  Christian  experience  can  be  en- 
riched immeasurably  if  we  remember 
that  we  are  followers  of  Him  who  could 


talk  to  the  outcast,  and  minister  in  count- 
less ways  to  those  who  need  help  and 
wholeness  in  body  and  mind  and  spirit. 
He  talked  with  a  Samaritan  woman, 
with  Nicodemus,  with  Matthew  and 
Peter  and  John  and  Mary  and  Martha 
and  Judas  and  Pilate. 

Experience  becomes  the  laboratory  in 
which  we  work  out  our  Christian  faith. 
A  weak  man  needs  experience  to  ripen 
his  faith  and  strengthen  his  generous 
impulses  and  deepen  his  spiritual  in- 
sight and  ripen  his  knowledge  of  spiri- 
tual matters. 

There  is  something  irrefutable  about 
experience.  It  brings  us  things  that  are 
as  unanswerable  as  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  blind  man  who  received  the 
gift  of  sight  from  Jesus :  "One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see."  (John  9:25b.)  What  arguments 
can  you  marshal  against  a  faith  as  sim- 
ple and  as  indomitable  as  that?  When 
a  man  has  that  quiet  exuberance  in  him 
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you  can't  very  well  step  up  to  him  and 
tell  him  blandly  that  he  must  be  im- 
agining things.  He  isn't  imagining  any- 
thing and  he  will  not  thank  you  for 
hinting  that  he  is  not  steeped  in  a  new 
and  amazingly  joyous  experience. 

The  Samaritan  woman  had  an  experi- 
ence quite  as  real  and  irrefutable  in  a 
•different  way.  Talking  with  Him  at  the 
well-curb  at  Sychar,  at  first  a  bit  super- 
ficially and  then  of  things  far  deeper 
than  the  well,  she  found  her  way  back 
to  her  village  and  her  neighbors  with 
words  that  had  qualities  of  breathless 
wonder :  "Come,  see  a  man  that  told  me 
all  things  that  ever  I  did :  is  not  this  the 
Christ?"    (John   4:29) 

There  were  plenty  of  others  in  that 
•day  who  testified  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
And  there  have  been  many  in  all  the 
later  centuries.  And  you,  too,  can  find 
Him  the  one  about  whom  you  can  center 
all  your  later  experience :  He  will  be 
more  than  a  Christ  in  a  creed;  He  will 
assume  the  pivotal  position  in  your  life 
and  give  it  new  meaning  and  enlarge 
your   interests    and   your   powers. 

We  are  likely  to  forget  that  creeds 
are  only  a  tiny  part  of  a  Christian's 
life;  they  are  evolved  out  of  the  expe- 
rience of  men  who  have  tried  to  tell  us 
their  loftiest  conceptions  concerning  God 
and  His  eternal  plans  for  us ;  but  when 
creeds  have  been  evolved  we  must  go 
about  the  sober  business  of  putting  them 


into  practice,  living  them  out  in  our 
daily  relationships  with  God  and  with 
His  believing  children. 

That  calls  for  faith.  And  it  calls  for 
a  growing  faith.  Faith  must  continue 
to  be  subjected  to  the  white  light  of  God's 
truth,  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that 
tests  and  adversities  will  meet  us  all 
along  our  Christian  way.  Jesus  met  them 
and  surmounted  them.  We  should  ex- 
pect to  do  the  same. 

Isn't  it  always  true  that  the  sturdiest 
Christians  are  those  who  have  met  afflic- 
tions head-on  and  scored  against  them? 
You  can't  recall  and  enumerate  all  the 
afflictions  that  Paul  suffered  and  sur- 
mounted. But  can  you  name  one  afflic- 
tion that  Judas  Iscariot  suffered?  Do 
you  think  it  is  significant  that  you  can't 
recall  that  he  met  even  one  great  afflic- 
tion or  spiritual  test — until  that  one  that 
bowled  him  over?  Do  you  think  it  might 
have  been  a  different  story  if  Judas  might 
have  undergone  ordeal  after  ordeal  in 
his  spiritual  life,  as  Paul  did?  Do  you 
think  the  soul  of  Judas  might  have  been 
strengthened  by  repeated  adversities 
until  he,  too,  could  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  remain  loyal  to  his  Lord? 

Hope  grows  out  of  even  our  darkest 
experiences  if  we  retain  a  growing  faith 
in  Christ.  And  hope,  in  turn,  gives  added 
glory  to  our  faith — and  to  our  daily  ex- 
periences  as   Christians. 


Our  December  issue  carried  a  note  advising  civilians  in  occupation  zones  to  send 
requests  for  food  and  clothing  not  to  us  but  to  the  Church  World  Service  representa- 
tive in  the  occupation  area,  or  to  their  New  York  office.  Since  the  December  issue 
went  to  press  we  have  been  notified  that  Church  World  Service  has  a  new  address: 
214  East  21sf  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


^Ofuc'lalki 


Btf-  Rolfeni  Qaifo^  2Uiine^ 


F.OR      THE      THIRD       WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 

*  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  SIN  OF  FAITHLESSNESS 

*  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  does  Christ  find  it  difficult  to  overlook  faithlessness?  (Matthew  17:17) 

2.  Why  is  faithlessness  so  hurtful  to  spiritual  growth?  (Galatians  3:3) 

3.  Why  is  unbelief  so  profitless  to  us?  (Romans  Z:2)) 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  guard  ourselves  against  unbelief?  (Hebrews  3:12) 

5.  Why  is  it  possible  for  men  to  fail  to  believe  in  Christ?   (John  6:36) 


*  Resource  material: 

Why  is  the  faithlessness  of  professing 
Christians  so  serious  a  sin  today?  Isn't 
it  true  that  our  faithlessness  in  matters 
that  seem  small  to  us  makes  it  easier  for 
us  to  be  faithless  in  far  more  important 
matters?  And  is  it  not  true  that  we 
wound  our  Lord  when  we  are  faithless 
to  Him  in  any  way,  no  matter  how  small 
it  may  seem  to  be? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
noticed  about  faithlessness  to  Christ  is 
that  it  saps  our  spiritual  effectiveness. 
Even  the  small  degree  of  spiritual  power 
that  the  faithless  man  has  is  sure  to  grow 
less  and  less  with  each  fresh  recurrence 
of  his  faithlessness.  His  spiritual  sores 
grow  less  and  less  with  his  repeated  fail- 
ures ;  his  spiritual  vitality  wanes  until 
he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  meet  tempta- 
tion after  each  new  failure  that  he  is 
forced  to  chalk  up  against  himself. 

Perhaps  this  throws  light  on  another 
matter — ^that  faithlessness  in  little  things 
paves  the  way  to  faithlessness  in  greater 
things.  Faithlessness  is  progressive  in 
its  degeneration.  More  and  more,  it 
grows  worse  and  worse. 


Don't  you  feel  that  Benedict  Arnold, 
for  instance,  never  intended  at  first  to 
betray  his  country?  Don't  you  feel  very 
sure  that  his  undoing  began,  as  the  un- 
doing of  any  one  of  us  would  probably 
begin,  in  some  small  matter  in  some 
relatively  unimportant  moment?  Once 
his  descent  was  begun,  he  gathered  mo- 
mentum as  a  rolling  object  gathers  mo- 
mentum, until  at  length  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  very  difficult  to  stop  the 
chain  of  events  that  had  gripped  him. 

Don't  you  feel  It  was  much  the  same 
with  Judas  Iscarlot?  How  could  any 
man  in  that  chosen  group  have  descended 
to  the  gulf  that  finally  claimed  Judas, 
unless  the  downward  flight  had  begun 
very  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly, 
and  had  gone  lower  and  lower  as  it 
grew    worse? 

We  need  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard 
against  this  insidious  quality  in  faith- 
lessness. 

Sometimes  faithlessness  begins  in  just 
plain  laziness.  Jesus  gave  us  a  classic 
illustration  of  this  when  He  related  the 
parable  of  the  talents.  The  lazy  fellow 
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in  that  parable  stands  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing that  slothfulness  in  the  service  of  the 
Master  is  a  sure  way  to  faithlessness. 
The  man  who  was  both  cowardly  and 
lazy  was  at  last  convicted  of  betrayal  of 
a  solemn  trust.  He  failed  the  one  who 
gave  him  his  opportunities. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  and  I  do 
if  we  become  cowardly  and  lazy  in 
facing  our  God-given  opportunities  in 
spiritual  matters. 

Jesus  pictured  darker  depths  to  which 
we  may  sink  when  we  start  to  fool 
around  with  faithlessness.  He  gave  us 
the  parable  of  the  vineyard  as  a  grim 
portrayal  of  human  depravity  that  sinks 
even  to  murder.  Do  you  recall  it?  A 
householder  put  his  vineyard  in  good 
shape  and  then  went  away,  leaving  it 
in  the  care  of  husbandmen.  In  due  time 
he  sent  servants  to  collect  his  share  of 
the  fruits  of  his  investment.  But  the 
servants  received  nothing  but  harsh 
treatment;  some  were  beaten,  others 
were  stoned,  and  some  were  killed.  Then 
the  householder  decided  to  send  his  own 
son,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  be 
reverenced.  But  that  isn't  the  way  faith- 
lessness reacts  to  kindness  and  trust; 
the  son,  too,  was  killed.  (Luke  20:9-16) 

Of  course  Jesus  was  picturing  Him- 
self in  the  role  of  the  householder's  son ; 


but  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
way  to  show  us  that  the  dreadful  sin 
of  faithlessness  gets  out  of  hand  until 
there  is  no  length  to  which  it  will  go 
at   last. 

That's  a  terrible  picture  for  you  and 
me  to  hang  where  we  can  have  a  look 
at  it  in  the  moments  when  we  are 
tempted  to  be  a  little  less  than  loyal 
to  our  Lord !  If  we  have  any  decency 
left  in  us  and  any  loyalty  at  all  to  the 
finest  things  we  know,  we  had  better 
think  many  times  before  we  allow  our- 
selves to  relax  our  hold  on  our  faith- 
fulness. We  dare  not  toy  with  faithless- 
ness in  our  daily  Christian  living. 

But  there  is  a  final  sobering  phase  of 
faithlessness  for  us  to  consider.  The  last 
bitter  consequences  of  it  come  when  we 
have  been  unfruitful  in  good  things.  He 
made  that  very  clear  in  the  words  that 
He  spoke  concerning  the  vine  and  the 
branches  :  "I  am  the  vine,  and  my  father 
is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away: 
and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit."   (John  15:1,  2) 

Let's  not  be  faithless ! 

Let's  bear  fruit,  that  we  may  continue 
to  abide  in  Him ! 


Protestantism,  in  all  its  historic  forms,  insists  upon  the  directness  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  man's  relation  with  God. 

A  soul  face  to  face  with  God — that  was  the  elemental  thing  in  the  experience  of 
the  Reformers,  and  it  is  the  essential  core  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Above  all  moralism  and  all   sacramentalism,   Protestants  who  understand  their 

heritage  emphasize  the  spontaneity  of  man's  personal  encounter  with  God. 

— Samuel     McCrea    Cavert 


^OfUc^aik^ 


Bf  /^o^>e^  3adfia^  ^atUte^ 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

CHRIST  OUR   LIBERATOR 

*  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  does  Christ  free  us  from  the  condemnation  that  sin  brings?  (Romans  8:1) 

2.  What  does  the  truth  do  to  us  when  we  find  it  in  Christ?  (John  8 :31,  32) 

3.  Why  do  we  feel  that  our  highest  freedom  is  found  in  Christ?   (John  8 :36) 

4.  How  does  He  free  us  from  death  as  well  as  from  sin?  (Romans  8 :2) 

5.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to  try  to  retain  the  liberty  that  Christ  has  given 
us?  (Galatians  5:1) 


*  Resource  material: 

We  recognize  that  Christ  is  our 
Savior  because  He  sets  us  free  from 
the  guilt  of  our  sins  if  we  ask  Him  to 
do  so  and  if  we  have  faith  that  He  will. 
But  we  might  well  think  of  Him  also  as 
our  Liberator,  freeing  us  from  other 
things  besides  the  guilt  of  our  sins. 
What  do  you  think  are  some  of  the 
most  important  things  from  which  He 
frees  us? 

He  frees  us  from  the  remorse  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  or  from  the  burden 
of  guilt  that  goes  with  the  remembrance 
of  sins  that  have  not  been  forgiven.  Sin 
isn't  a  pretty  thing  and  nobody  knows 
this  better  than  a  sinner  who  endures  the 
lashings  of  a  conscience  that  has  not 
found  a  sense  of  peace  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  sins  have  been  forgiven. 
Do  you  remember  the  contrition  of  the 
Prodigal  Son?  "Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  Thee,  And 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
son:  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants."    (Luke    15:18,    19) 


God  can  do  something  with  a  man 
who  has  mustered  the  courage  and  the 
utter  contrition  to  talk  like  that!  And 
until  a  man  recognises  and  regrets  his 
sins  and  wishes  to  renounce  them,  he  is 
hardly  ready  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness 
that  he  so  desperately  needs.  A  man 
must  desire  forgiveness  with  all  his 
heart  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of  receiving 
it  as  the  free  gift  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  gift ;  it  should  not  be  asked 
for  lightly  but  with  all  one's  heart ;  and 
it  should  be  received  with  deep  gratitude 
that  summons  a  man  to  be  his  very  best 
in  every  hour  of  his  life  afterward. 

Don't  you  think  we  show  an  appalling 
lack  of  real  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 
Christ's  forgiving  love?  Here  are  two 
men,  both  of  whom  profess  to  have 
found  Christ  as  their  Savior.  One 
comes  from  a  good  home  where  he  has 
grown  up  amid  the  best  of  influences 
and  with  good  opportunities.  He  con- 
tinues on  in  the  life  of  the  church  with- 
out very  much  change  in  his  own  mode 
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of  living.  The  other  man  is  picked  up 
from  the  gutter.  His  whole  life  has  been 
unutterably  bad.  His  newly  found  faith 
in  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  the 
sins  that  stained  and  almost  ruined  his 
life,  throw  him  at  once  into  an  entirely 
new  world.  Life  is  completely  different. 
He  is  conscious  of  being  remade  in 
different  ways.  Which  of  these  two  will 
have  the  greater  sense  of  debt  to  Christ  ? 
Which  will  probably  feel  the  stronger 
urge  to  go  out  and  make  a  dynamic 
impact  upon  his  world,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  received? 

Yet  we  must  never  forget  that  any 
man  who  receives  forgiveness  for  his 
sins  has  a  far  greater  gift  than  he  can 
ever  merit  or  repay.  When  a  man's  life  is 
lifted  out  of  the  depths  of  sin  and  started 
on  the  glorious  way  to  eternal  life,  he 
is  placed  for  all  time  and  eternity  in 
debt  to  Christ  the  Liberator. 

Christ  frees  a  man  also  from  a  feeling 
of  aimlessness.  A  man  achieves  a  feeling 
of  mission  and  a  sense  of  direction  when 
Christ  takes  charge  of  his  Hfe.  He  is  on 
a  timeless  journey,  with  the  Liberator 
for  company  and  counsel,  and  the  home- 
land of  eternity  is  his  goal.  He  has  a 
great  task  to  perform;  it  is  urgent  that 
he  be  about  it  with  all  his  powers  and  all 
his  enthusiasm.  With  such  a  sense  of 
urgent  work  to  be  done,  and  with  such  a 


sense  of  direction,  a  man  will  be  forever 
grateful  to  Christ  the  Liberator. 

And  you  and  I  desperately  need  the 
liberating  power  of  Christ  in  the  matter 
of  fear.  We  cannot  shake  it  off  unless 
we  have  the  help  of  Christ.  Fear 
throttles  us  when  we  should  be  strong. 
It  unnerves  us  when  we  need  to  advance 
fearlessly  upon  the  enemy.  Fear  dissi- 
pates our  energy ;  it  mocks  us  and  turns 
us  into  weaklings  when  God  has  a  right 
to  expect  better  things  of  us. 

Jesus  knew  how  to  keep  fear  from 
gripping  his  own  heart  in  moments  of 
trial  and  darkness.  He  set  up  impreg- 
nable defenses  against  it  and  kept  his 
own  heart  in  utter  peace  when  you  and 
I  would  have  felt  the  depths  of  despair. 

How  little  we  understand  the  power 
of  our  Christian  faith  to  dispel  fear ! 
We  claim  to  be  God's  children,  and  yet 
we  tremble  in  the  face  of  possible 
dangers.  Why  should  God's  children  feel 
any  fear  if  they  really  believe  in  Him 
and  if  they  are  sure  in  their  own  hearts 
that  they  can  claim,  in  confidence  and 
triumphant  faith,  the  things  they  really 
need  from  His   great  storehouses? 

How  often  we  fear  things  that  are  not 
big  enough  to  disturb  us  at  all  if  we 
remember  that  God  is  always  ready  to 
help  us  in  every  need ! 

Christ  the  Liberator  can  free  us  from 
our    fears ! 


All  of  the  anxieties  that  are  wrecking  the  happiness  of  men  and  women  in 
modern  life — fear  of  unpopularity,  fear  of  being  a  failure,  fear  of  people,  fear  of 
unemployment,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of  loneliness,  fear  of  ourselves,  fear  of  illness, 
fear  of  death — are  projected  fears  of  ourselves.  Our  greatest  problem  is  self-mastery. 
When  we  have  conquered  ourselves,  we  are  masters  of  all  the  ills  that  threaten  us, 

— John    Sutherland    Bonnell 


ORCHIDS  FOR  MR.  SALAK 

If  your  December  issue  had  borne  the 
title  "The  Link,  by  Joseph  Charles 
Salak,"  I  would  not  have  been  a  bit 
surprised  nor  chagrined.  Mr.  Salak's 
story,  "Good  Neighbors,"  really  made 
the  magazine.  It  has  that  bit  of  in- 
spiration which  we  all  need  to  keep 
going  nowadays. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
Mr.  Salak's  articles  on  writing  have 
helped  me  a  lot.  I've  always  had  a  bit 
of  "printer's  ink"  in  my  veins.  And  after 
taking  a  few  of  the  hints  he  so  generous- 
ly hands  out,  I  actually  sold  a  quip  to 
Pathfinder  magazine! 

Mrs.  Carl  Arthur 
138  Charles  Court 
Elyria,    Ohio 


I  have  been  meaning  to  write  for  some 
time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
the  September,  October,  and  November 
numbers  of  The  Link.  Being  somewhat 
of  a  shut-in,  I  find  that  reading  takes 
up  a  large  proportion  of  my  leisure 
hours. 

I  do  a  little  writing,  too,  and  there- 
fore the  articles  on  "Writing  as  a 
Hobby"  by  Joseph  Charles  Salak  were 
of  especial  interest  and  help  to  me. 

Now,  I  am  writing  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Salak's  stories  in  your  December  issue. 
"Good  Neighbors"  is  a  fine  piece  of 
warm-hearted   story-telling.    In   reading 


it,  I  recalled  so  strongly  Dickens'  words, 

"I  will  honor  Christmas  in  my  heart  and 

try  to  keep  it  all  the  year." 

Marion    Sachen 

1536    Birchwood    Avenue 

Chicago  26,  Illinois 

[Editor's  Note:  Salak  fans  with  a  flair 
for  drawing  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
his  "Capsule  Cartooning  Course,"  three- 
chapter  treatise  with  diagrams,  will  begin  in 
the    May    issue    of    The    Link.l 


I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
your  magazine  for  several  months  now. 
Is  there  any  way  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
scription to  it?  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
when  I   could  get  it  and  miss   it  now. 

While  I  was  still  in  service  I  wrote 
a  little  piece  to  the  tune  of  "I've  Been 
Workin'  on  the  Railroad" : 

I've    been    workin'    for    the    Master 
All   the   livelong^   day, 
I've   been   workin'   for   my   Saviour 
And    I'm    happy    as    can     be. 
Don't   you    hear    the    Master    calling, 
"Rise    up,    my    work    to    do," 
Don't   you    hear    the    Master    calling. 
Calling    to   you. 

If  you   come  and  work  for  Jesus 

He    will    give    you    strength; 

He   will   care  for   you   and   love   you 

Till    you   reach   your   home. 

Don't   you    hear    the    Master    calling, 

"I   want   you   to   be   mine" ; 

Don't    you    hear    the   Master    saying, 

"My   life    I    gave    for   you." 

At  the  present  time  I   am  attending 

the  Salvation  Army  and  trying  to  help 

there. 

Betty     Jean      Bowser 

3207-M-Farnsworth 
Great    Lakes,    Illinois 
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"Henry,"  said  the  bank  manager, 
"there'll  be  a  vacancy  here  soon,  and 
I'm  thinking  of  giving  your  twin  brother 
the  job." 

"My  twin  brother?"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"Yes,  the  one  I  saw  watching  the 
ball  game  yesterday  while  you  were  at 
your  aunt's  funeral,"  explained  the  man- 
ager. 

"Oh— er— yes,"  said  Henry.  "I— I  re- 
member! I'll  go  and  hunt  him  up." 

"Good !"  said  the  manager.  "And  don't 
come  back  till  you've  found  him." 

— Watchman-Examiner 

O    O    O 

Two  ants  were  running  rapidly  across 
the  cracker  box  when  one  asked,  "Why 
are  we  running  so  fast?" 

"Don't  you  see,"  says  the  other,  "it 
says  'tear  along  dotted  line.' " 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 

O    O    O 

Two  mobsters  met  and  talked  over 
old  days  and  old  pals.  "Whatever  hap- 
pened to  Louis  the  Heist?"  asked  one. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  said  the  other. 
"He  stole  a  truckload  of  girdles  in 
Chicago,  and  now  he's  doing  a  long 
two-way  stretch." 

— Phoenix    Flame 

O    O    O 

The  Dialette,  a  little  monthly  news- 
paper at  Marquette  grade  school,  Tulsa, 
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Oklahoma,  reports  that  a  survey  of 
children's  favorite  radio  programs  un- 
covered some  surprises  recently.  Out  of 
the  answers  to  the  survey  came  the 
following : 

Long  ranger.  All  rich  Family.  Taket 
or  leevet.  Truth  or  Caneconsis.  Feber 
mege  an  moley.  Baby  snexck.  Man  coed 
ex.  Distekturny.  Inner  sanketm.  Bustry 
Brown. 

And  to  top  them  off,  "It  pays  to  be 
engernt." 

— Magazine    Digest 

ODD 

They  walked  in  the  lane  together 

The  sky  was  covered  with  stars, 
They   reached   the   gate   in   silence 

He    lifted   down   the   bars. 
She  neither  smiled  nor  thanked  him 

Because   she   knew   not   how. 
For  he   was   just  a   Farmer's   boy 

And  she — a  Jersey  cow ! 

— Exchange 
ODD 

First  Sergeant :  "Every  time  I  look  at 
you  guys,  I  feel  that  I'm  doing  the 
Government  out  of  its  entertainment 
tax." 

— Rev.-Meter 
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Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical   N4ission  Covenant 


Latter-Day   Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   2 ton 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,   Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesieyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness  Church 

Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,   U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day   Adventtst 

Unitarian 

United    Brethren    in   Christ 
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